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We have received from Mrs. M. J. Myers, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., ten doliars for Caloe Lankton. 


Next week we are to give a sketch, from a well- 
known Church-cf-England worker, of the «fforts of 
Dr. Vincent to increase the interest of our Eaglish 
brethren in the Iaternational leeson plan. Dr. Vin- 
cent was announced to be at his home this week. 


With all our readiness to criticise the Sunday- 
school hymns and music of to-day, and to point out 
the faults of much that, in this line, is proffered to 
the public, we want it understood that we clearly 
recognize the steady progress which has goneon in this, 
as in every other, department of Sunday-school lit- 
erature, during the last fifty years. For example, we 
quote a single verse of a hymn for children, published 
forty-five years ago in the principal Sunday-school 


. periodical of that day, as written by a prominent 


Episcopal clergyman. The attractive title of the 
hymn was, “ About the Valley of Death, and about 
Learning ‘in the Sunday-school to Die Happy.” The 
opening verse was: 

All Sunday-echool children that learn how to die, 

Are precious as lambs, saith the Lord, in mine eye. 

Each Sunday-school scholar has an angel above, 

Who will come down to watch him, and keep him above. 
Now the man who thinks that there has been a fall- 
ing off in the present generation from that standard 
of Sunday-school hymnology, ought to be compelled 





A good illustration of the way in which the metro- 
politan journals assume to lead public sentiment, is 
found in an editorial on “ Spiritual Teaching,” in 
last Saturday’s New York Tribune. It takes to 
task “the International lessons prepared by learned 
divines, and in use in almost every Sunday-school 
in the country,” because they are “ grounded on the 
history and teachings of the Old Testament, which 
are enforced by abstruse discussion, and fantastical 
acrosticai arrangement of virtues and vices.” It 
insists that “it is Jesus who ought to be made rea! 
to the generation who are growing up, not the con- 
struction of the second temple.” This, mark you, is 
on Saturday, July 6. On Sunday, July 7, all the 
Sunday-schools in Christendom which use “ the 
International lessons prepared by learned divines,” 
enter upon a six months’ course of study on the life 
of Jesus the Christ. How promptly the Christian 
public responds to the Tribune's call! An announce- 
ment of this triumph of editorial power ought to 
head the prospectus of The Tribune for 1879. It is 
so easy to move the world with the newspaper lever 
when you have a fulcrum in Printing House Square. 


It is well for a teacher to encourage his scholars— 
in the Sunday-school or in secular schools—to expect 
large results from faithful study ; but he should 
have a care to observe due limits in this encourage- 
ment. There is such a thing as decciving a scholar 
into the idea of compassing the impossible. A few 
years ago it was the custom to advertise books with 
such promissory titles as, ‘‘ German in Twelve Les- 
sons, without a Master;” “ French in Ten Lessons, 
without a Master ;” ‘ Painti: g in Six Weeks, witk- 
out a Master ;” but that mode of misleadiag young 
learners is pretty well exploded. It is found out 
that no man can master a new language or a new 
art in a dczan lessons; nor yet in a Jcnger period, 
without competent instruction. There are, how- 
ever, eimilar methods still in vogue of deluding 
young people into the belief that they can do ina 
few weeks or in a few months the work of years, and 
that they can obtain in the school-room the results 
of prolonged practical experience. Here is the lady 
head of a musical school, for example, who promised 
a young girl of fair vocal powers that she would in 
three years make her the equal of Parepa Rosa. The 
deceived pupil has spent her money and her time 
under the inducement of this promise, and—she is 
not the equal of Parepa Rosa. Her efforts to that 
end have been worse than wasted, although she might 
have become a fair singer without any such outlay. 
Here, again, is a commercial college which proposes to 
fit a young man for any department of banking busi- 
ness or commercial life in the evenings of a single 
winter ; or a school of oratory which announces its 
readiness to make him a master in its department in 
a similarly brief period. The things promised can't 
be done, Business knowledge and business expe- 
rience are not gained so easily or so quickly as that ; 
nor are orators to be created to order at such a rate. 
No man can be given the business capacity of A, T. 
Stewart, the oratory of Edward Everett, the scien- 
tific attainment of Jcseph Henry, the poetic power 
of William Cullen Bryant, or the theological attain- 
ments and biblical knowledge of Charles Hodge, in 


of instruction. It is quite right to urge a boy ora 
girl to study faithfully, and it is certainly wise to 
encourage the belief that the results of study will be 
worth all they cost; but it is worse than folly to 
promise the recults of a lifetime of effort from the 
endeavors of a single season. There is no gain in 
making a scholar believe that with his feebler powers 
he can get in twenty weeks what has cost a greater 
mind twenty years of persistent endeavor. Don't 
promise your scholars too large or too speedy attain- 
ments from your teaching or from their study. 


THE END IS NOT YET. 


“Oh dear!” said a tired little fellow, weary with 
with his day’s play, and yet not relishing the thought 
of making ready for a night’s rest. “Oh dear! 
I wish it was night, and I was undressed and in 
bed, and it was morning, and I was up and dreesed 
again.” There was a good deal of human nature in 
that wish. A longing for the end of our present experi- 
ences and occupations is well-nigh universal among 
men. It is not always that what we are doing, or 
are passing through, is in itself distasteful to us; 
but our desire is to have done with ¢his,in the 
expectation of something better beyond. There is 
an impatience of the hindrances and delays in our 
progress to the highest attainment. There is a fever 
of unrest which quickens our blood in the pursuit 
of that which is still before us. 

The child longs for the end of his tired feeling ; 
then he lorgs for the exd of his resting time. The 
school-boy Jo: gs for the end cf the term, that vaca- 
iion may be here; then perhaps he longe for vaca- 
tion to be over, that he mty meet the boys again. 
The college student longs for the end of his four 
years’ ccurse. Toe professional man longs for the 
end of each case he has in hand, or of each special 
task to which he is summoned. Tne tourist who 
starts on a journey of health or pleasure longs for 
the end of its each separate stage, until he finds 
himself longing to be back at heme once more. He 
wants to see the exd of this day’s travel, or of this 
stretch of road, or cf this sweep of the river or 
coast, as he journeys. It is the end of this game we 
are playing, of this piece cf handiwork we are doing, 
of this book or sermon or editorial we are writing, 
of this criminal trial or this congress of nations we 
are watching,—that we are most interested in, and 
that we most long to see. What shall the end be? 
When shall be the end? These are the questions 
which press upon us continually, even though the 
thing which we are doing is in itself delightful, 
and the coming of its end will impose a new duty 
upon us which may be less enjoyable, and which 
will surely bring us nearer to the end of all the 
pleasures of earth. 

But over against this restless longing of the human 
heart for the end of that which is passing, there is 
set the truth that “the end is not yet.” There is 
continual disappointment to those who look for the 
end of all which keeps them from the attainment of 
their ideal, and from the satisfaction and repose 
which are supposed to follow that which now hin- 
ders and disturbs the impatient soul. The end of 
the child’s tired feelings have not come with a 
night’s sound sleep. He is to be perhaps more 





tired the next day than before. Vacation does not 
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end the need of study. The accomplishment of one 
professional task does not end the calls to repeated 
similar effort. No one stage of a journey is the end 


of all nervous anxiety to reach what is beyond. 


When that which was looked forward to with such 
longing as the sure end of want and worry and dis- 
tress has fairly come, it is found that there is some- 
thing still to disturb and annoy ; something still to 
demand toi] and striving; something still to be 
sought as the great object of life’s ambition, ‘ The 
end is not yet.” 

Oar Lord emphasized this truth in its application 
to his second advent, and to the day of final judg- 
ment, when, ‘as he sat upon the mount of Olives, 
the disciples came to him privately, saying, Tell us 
when shall these things be? And what shall be the 
sign of thy coming, and of the erd of the world?” 
Jesus warned his followers not to be deceived by the 
claims of false Christs, nor yet by wars and rumors 
of wars, by nation rising against nation, and by the 
multiplying of famines and pestilences and earth- 
quakes: “ for all these things must come to pass, but 
the end is not yet.’ And as it shall be concern- 
ing these greatest of events, so it is concerning all 
that precedes them in the life of the Ohristian dis- 
ciple. “The end is not yet,” even when it seems 
already at hand. Matthew Arnold gives a graphic 
aul forceful illustration of this truth out of the his- 
tory of the eleventh century crusades, when whole 
families of people—men, women, and children— 
were swept into the long marches toward the Holy 
Land, by the universal torrent of enthusiasm. 
“ Long before Asia was reached, long before Europe 
was half traversed, the little children in that tray- 
eling multitude began to fancy, with a natural 
impatience, that their journey must surely be draw- 
ing to an end; and every evening as they came in 
sight of some town which was the destination of that 
day’s march, they cried out eagerly to those who 
wére with them,‘Is this Jerusalem?’ No, poor 
children, not this town, nor the next, nor yet the 
next, is Jerusalem. Jerusalem is far off, and it needs 
time, and strength, and much endurance, to reach 
it. Seas and mountains, labor and peril, hurger 
and thirst, disease and death, are between Jeru- 
salem and you.” 

A housekeeper’s work is never quite done. Toil 
all day as she may, the end is not yet. A mother's 
training of her child cannot be at an end while he 
is still a child. The work of various reforms 
pressed never so vigorously must be persevered in 
long after it seemed that its assured end was near. 
The struggle for self-control, for growth in knowledge 
and grace, and for a mastery over all external 
temptations, is not to be found complete £o long as 
life laste. Troubles which we thought were laid 
forever—our blunderings and failures, our misunder- 
standings with a valued friend, the errors of a clerk 
or & business partner—will repeat themselves again, 
and yet many times more: their end is not yet. 

It is discouraging to find that oureelves, our 
families, our classes, our congregations, our com- 
munities, our country, our race, are never so free 
from evil and danger that they can be safely let 
alone ; and that we can say, “ Thank Ged, all need of 
work for them has ended!" This is discouraging, 
but it ia the unmistakable truth. There is always 
something more to be done in the world. Your 
work and mine—for ourselves and for others—is 
never fully finished. Its end is never yet. 

For our encouragement, however, in the thought 
that there is never an end to the need of work for 
good, let us bear in mind that there is never an end 
to the results and influence of good work. The 
faith-filled mother’s wise training of her child does 
not cease when he isa child no longer. When he 
isa father, and when his children’s children are 
fathers, the end of her holy influence is not yet— 
nor to the end of time. The godly pastor’s power 
over the people to whom he ministers in fidelity— 
and over their successors in that field—is never at 
anerd. Although new battles for reform must be 





fought unceasingly, the victory of the earlier battles 
will be manifest im never-ending and far-reaching 
results for that.reform. Thus in little things as in 
larger, We preach a sermon, or write a paragraph, 
or teach a lesson, or speak a word of kindly warn- 
ing and loving counsel to-day; and we are tempted 
to think that there isan end of it. Not so; the 
end is not yet. Its truth reached some one, for the 
first time, with power, and it has started a train of 
influences which shall have no end. 

There is no end to the calls on you for earnest 
work, for unselfish devotion to the right, for strug- 
gles to gain a victory and to attain to a lofty 
ideal. While life lasts, you must toil and pray, and 
watch and endure. “In your patience possess ye 
your souls.” “Here is the patience and the faith 
of the saints.” But, blessed be God, there is no end 
tothe influence of a brave deed, a wise word, or a 
moment's example of godly living and holy being. 
“ Ye are the light of the world.” If you will let 
your light so shine before men, that they shall see 
your good works, and be led thereby to glorify your 
Father which is in heaven,—of the glorious results 
of your living and doing there shall never be an 
end. 





THE READING OF PERIODICALS. 


It is easy to show the folly of an inveterate habit 
of newspaper reading ; and it is still easier to con- 
demn those who, from ignorance or affectation, never 
read newspapers at all. A recent number of an 
English humorous journal showed how extremes 
meet in this matter, by presenting portraits, side 
by side, of the ultra-refined young devotee of pre- 
Raphaelitism, who refused to read any newspaper 
later than Addison’s Spectator; and the scullery- 
maid who did not peruse the morning paper for the 
conclusive reason that she was unfamiliar with the 
alphabet. As far as the Eastern war or the com- 
munistic agitation was concerned, both were on the 
same level, and both were to that extent unfitted 
to play an intelligent part in modern society. Not- 
withstanding the evils of an exclusive attention to 
ephemeral literature, which too often does not 
deserve the name of literature at all, it is better 
than an utter neglect of any kind of reading. 
Increase of appetite, Shakespeare says, may grow 
by that it feeds on; and many readers begin with 
the newspaper, and then demand the magazine or 
the book. Of the great army of newspaper readers, 
a large proportion consists of persons who do not 
read periodicals at the expense cf Milton or Bunyan, 
but whose tastes are such that if they did not enjoy 
ephemeral reading they would not read anything at 
all. Such persons are better educated by any 
periodical not positively injurious in its nature, 
than by a complete lack of food for the mind. “A 
history for the world for one day” was the defini- 
tion given by an American editor to his journal. 
So, notwithstanding its probable lack of perspective, 
the last copy of a reputable daily or weekly paper 
may furnish salutary instruction in history, or 
political economy, or religion. 

But the reader, especially in a country which 
contains between eight and nine thousand serial 
publications, must economize his time. In the first 
place, he should avoid those periodicals which are 
fond of gossip, however witty, or which delight in 
personal or journalistic battles, however keenly 
fought. If he restricts himself to journals which 
will be a positive help to him in his trade, his pro- 
feasion, or, best of all, in his practical and spiritual 
religious life, he will find his list of a possible eight 
thousand amazingly reduced. Let him remember 
that mere news, after all, is of little value save for 
its bearings upon personal cr national character ; 
and that a pericdical which suggests, leads, instructs, 
is better, a year hence or a day hence, than one 
which startles, amuses, or unsettles. Again, the 
reader's choice will be still farther narrowed if he 
stop to think what is the reason for this or that 
editorial or news item, and what bearing it has upon 





his own welfare or that of his fellows. Perhaps the 
greatest waste of time into which a néwspaper 
reader falls is due to the habit of reading guesses 
concerning the probable result of this election, or 
the possible action of that church assembly. Intelli- 
gent comment on past facts, or careful preparation 
for known events in the future, form. too small a 
part of newspaper writing, and hence of the intel- 
lectual nourishment of newspaper readers. 

When one has thus limited his choice, and 
studiously determines to read books and news- 
papers, he need not begrudge the time devoted to 
the latter. On many subjects, no accessible book 
contains such a wealth of varied info:mation, pre- 
pared by groups of trained specialists, as the our- 
rent number of some periodical devoted to that 
subject. The newspaper reader, after all, may spend 
a part of his time to better advantage than the 
most zealous toiler in the libraries. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


At the International Sunday-rchool Convention at 
Atlanta, the Rev. 8S. Boykin, of Macon, Georgia, editor of 
Kind Words, the Sunday-school paper of ihe Southera 
Baptist Convention, purchased one of the new revolving 
blackboards, manufactured for The Sunday School Times. 
He now writes enthusiastically of his success with it after 
this sort : 

I do wish you could see my splendid’ blackboard exercises on 
your “double revolving’ blackboard. I use it every Sunday, 
and with the transfer designs [of Prang], colored chalk, and a 
regular draughtsman, who is one of our teachers, I make black- 
board exercises as good as Frank Beard could do. I’m mighty 
proud of our blackboard, and so is the whole school. There is 
nothing like it round about, and it is a great curiosity. 


Quite a number of correspondents from England and 


America have suggested to us the desirableness of our 


printing each week the Greek text of the passage of 
Scripture selected for the International lesson. One of the 
latest hints in this line is from a Massachusetts subscriber, 
who writes: 

Would it not be a great help to teachers if you would print an 
interlineary Greek translation for the remainder of the year? 
8. R. Wells & Co., of New York, have one. 

We do nét think that it would be an advantage to our 
readers generally—either to those who read Greek, or to 
those who do not—for us to take space in our columns for 
the Greek text. Most of those who read Greek have a 
Greek Testament, and are glad to use it in their lesson 
study. To others the space needed for the Greek can be 
much better filled by something which is in their own 
tongue. But of all helps to Bible study, one of the poor- 
est isan “interlineary Greek translation.” A thorough 
Greek scholar does not want it. Any one else ia likely to 
be confused or misled by it. When the various meanings 
of different Greek words are considered, it is apparent that 
a literal translation of the original text is not a matter 
beyond fair question. The translator may give a false 
twist to an important passage by the adoption of one ren- 
dering of a Greek word, instead of another, which was held 
by more careful scholars to be the proper one just there. 
To take for example this “interlineary Greek translation,” 
published by 8, R. Wells & Co., of New York. It is issued 
for the entire New, Testament as the Emphatic Diaglott, 
Now a portion of it comes out under the name of Studies 
in Luke. In its original form it was condemned by us, 
and we now caution our readers to let the Studies in Luke 
alone. As we stated of the Emphatic Diaglott, we now 
state of the portion of it which is pressed for students in 
Luke’s Gospel : 

Relying upon this work exclusively, too many will infer that they 
know the original because they know what Mr. Wilson has here 
printed for their use. Unfortunately, in that case, they will not 
be relying upon the best authority. . . . The translation is often 
directly opposed to what the author is pleased to call “ the ren- 
derings of eminent critics” (meaning exegetes). When any ome 
writes of ‘the sionian kingdom of Jesus, the anointed one,” as 
Mr. Wilson does in his preface, it is fair to conclude that his trans- 
lation will be full of infelicities, and that the drift.of its comment 
will be against the doctrine of eternal punishment. An examina- 
tion of the book shows this to be the case. In many passages 
when all modern scholars are agreed as to the incorrectness of the 
English version, Mr. Wilson leaves it unaltered. [In other cases 
he changes it, seemingly to change the force of its doctrine] The 
“ emphatic” printing is overdone, and in many cases the emphasis 
is placed on the wrong word. 

Those who understand the Greek will not be likely to 
want the help of Mr. Wilson in Bible translation. Those 
who are not Greek echolars had better not trust to him. 
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AN HUMBLE SPIRIT. 


BY B. RB, BOWKER, 


I know my God he hath no need of me, 
Nor any instrument to work his will ; 
Wherefore I think I should more grateful be, 
That he doth use me still. 


know full well the little I can do, 

Is but as naught in his most mighty plan ; 
Wherefore I must work sore, and all life through 

Do all the good I can. 


I know that time itself is but a fleck 
On the wide waves of his eternity ; 
Wherefore I can no moment lose, but reck 
That I may constant be. 





NEWSPAPER KNITTING-WORK. 
BY J. B, T, MARSH, 


There has been a wonderful advance in the circulation and 
influence of American newspapers in the last twenty-five 
years. All the lectures delivered on lyceum platforms, all the 
speeches sent home to their sovereign constituents by 
congressmen, all the sermons preached on Sunday, prob- 
ably do less in molding public sentiment, on popular ques- 
tions, nowadays, than the newepapers. Itis only the smaller 
half of our people who go to church even once a week, 
But the newspapers are read by everybody, every day in 
the week, and the sermons of many of our great preachers 
reach more people through the press than at first hand 
from the pulpit. 

The newspapers have fairly earned their influence, The 
great dailies eclipse the enterprise of governments and 
geographical societies in the exploration of untraveled 
land, They outrun detective agencies in tracking crime. 
They flash the latest discoveries in all fields of knowledge 
into every shop and farmhouse. We should owe them a 
greater debt if they did not turn into their columns so 
much of this social sewerage that ought to run underground, 
The religious weeklies, too, have made for themselves a 
notable and influential place. In their various depart- 
ments they command the services of the best minds in the 
land. The thought that was formerly sent under twenty- 
five cent postage to the quarterly 1s packed into tele- 


. grammatic form for the weekly newspaper. Each number 


of The Sunday School Times, for instance, surpasses in 
quality and amount of reading, the average of the dollar 
and a half volumes that come from the presses of our best 
publishera, and four cents pays for it | 

The local press of the smaller cities and towns shared 
somewhat in the prosperity of the flush years that fol- 
lowed the war. It works up local news much more thor- 
oughly than it used to, and wrestles less with the prob- 
lems of European politics. But its affairs have taken an 
odd turn in late years. Editing newspapers is one of the 
last things we should expact to see done by machinery 
and at wholesale. Yet that is about what we have come 
to in these days of “ patent outsides.” Two or three men 
handy with shears and pen—especially with shears—make 
up half the matter for three hundred, five hundred, or a 
thousand papers, published in as many different towns. 
They come out of this editorial oven in batches, seasoned 
with such political flavoring as is desired. Two or three 
columns of advertisements meet all the cost of the work, 
and the local publisher buys his weekly edition, with one 
side of the sheet ready printed, as cheap as or cheaper than 
the first cost of the white paper. The result of this labor- 
saving device is that every four-corners village which is 
large enough to have a drug-store, or livery-stable, or 
photograph “ gallery,” rejoices in its local paper, and tke 
field and patronage which one paper formerly monopolized 
is divided among half a dozen rivals, It is a scramble for 
dear life with most of them—in such times as these. The 
local merchant's flickering inclination to advertise is kept 
aflame by steady “ puffing.” The community is scraped 
in every corner for trivial news items and personal gossip. 
It is faithfully recorded that this man has a new lightning 
rod on his barn, and that one a felon on his finger. 
Appreciative mention is made of each generous friend 
who leaves a can of oysters, a box of collars, a loaf of 
wedding-cake, or a peck of apples, “on the editor’s tab!e.” 
The editor is so busy, as the man-of-all-work in his ¢ ffice, 
that he welcomes anything original in the way of com- 
munications for his columns, 

It is this opportunity of reaching the community 
through the local papers to which I wish to call atten- 
tion, I am sure.it is not improved as it ought to be by 
those who are used to handling a pen,—women of leisure 
and culture; educated, prc fessional men generally ; and 
ministera and Sunday-school workers especially. It may 
seem like talking to a small audience compared with the 
hearing one has whose articles are admitted into the met- 





ropolitan papers. But these papers cannot find place for 
a tithe of the contributions that are offered them. And 
even t isa larger audience, usually, than ever gathers at 
a church service or public meeting in its own locality. It 
offers the best possible method of reaching all classes of 
the community in behalf of schemes and sentiments that 
should be brought before them. Any village paper will 
gladly put a column a week at the disposal of a minister 
who will edit it in a way to make it readable and profit- 
able. And not the village papers alone, but most of the 
weeklies in the larger towns and smaller cities, will give 
the same opportunity to the man who has the knack for 
such work. He must not make partisan use of it; he 
must not fill it with dry preachments or political speeches. 
It must take up topics of present general interest; its 
paragraphs must be brief, and hit the nail right on the 
head, 

A minister of my acquaintance furnishes copy every 
week for a column in one of the papers of his city. He 
copies for it the best tid-bits he comes across in his week’s 
reading; points the meaning and lessons of current 
events; deals good-humored thrusts at local follies; 
pushes new projects that promise to be a public benefit ; 
explains recent discoveries and advances in science,—makes 
it, in short, the most readable column in that paper. 
Sometimes his views do not tally with those of the editor, 
and there is a little tuesle, in type, between them. But 
his column is considered so valuable, as one of the atirac- 
tions of the paper, that the editor, to secure it, actually 
executed a bond, in the sum of several thousand dollars, 
to allow him to say just what he chooses in it. I suppose 
he gets no pay for the work. But it does not take much 
time or strength,—it is the recreation, rather, of a busy 
pastorate; the knitting-work with which be employs his 
odd moments. 

Few can do such work as easily as he does; few, per- 
haps, can do it as well. But it is a pity to slight the 
opportunities for influencing and elevating the community 
which the local papers offer to every thoughtful man who 
understands the art of putting things with his pen. It 
may not gratify one’s ambition quite so much as contrib- 
uting for the quarterlies. But it gives each one an excel- 
lent opportunity to build the wall of an intelligent public 
sentiment over against his own house,—and there is time- 
honored scriptural precedent in favor of that modest 
method of doing good. Ministers, especially, who would 
undertake to fill a column each week in their home paper, 
would not only find it a means of doing good in a direct, 
unprofessional way,—and the less professional the better,— 
but they would find it helpful to them in their own spe- 
cial work, giving them an acquaintance and an influence 
in the community that nothing else would. An efficient 
Sunday-school man could in this way—without making it 
seem that he was riding a hobby either—quicken and tone 
up the Sunday-school activities of a whole county or 
district. 

If such a use of them were more common, the influence 
of many of our local papers would be greatly increased 
and their character much improved. It would give scope 
to one’s beat thought and best expression, and bring more 
and more within reach of the whole community the best 
ideas that sparkle in the social gathering, the reading- 
circle, or the prayer-meeting. 





THE HEAVEN OF THE OLD GERMANS. 


[Translated from Der Sonntagsschulfreund, for The Sunday 
School Times. ] 

The wish has often been expressed that certain mat- 
ters worth knowing, and of value to Sunday-zchool chil- 
dren, but not belonging immediately to the Sunday- 
school, might be laid before the readers of Sunday- 
school papers. The particular matter in hand at present 
is a look back into the gray antiquity of the German 
people. In that respect we are almost as scantily informed 
as our children; and yet the look is worth the trouble. 
We shall at least derive much pleasure from seeing how 
susceptible our people were of receiving Christianity—into 
hearts generally glad, and without great difficulty. No 
one need fear that we are going to epeak of wild barbarity, 
or to unroll a picture of heathenish horrors. Our theme 
excludes both of these, Heaven has always had a good 
report. 

Let us look at the rude, to be sure, but yet powerful, 
race of our ancestors. How full it was of deep feeling for 
all that was beautiful or elevated! In every sunbeam, in 
the adorning of the field, in the meadow’s green, in the 
rage of che surf, in the storm and thunder, they recognized 
a divine control. But they always stood ready to do 
battle, when called to defend either the work of mankind 
or the blessings of the gentle gods of nature against bos- 


tile powers. In cther respects, we find truly pictured in’ 





the legends of the government of the German gods, the 
simple, laborious manner of life of their worshipers. 

The old German heathendom was indeed a deification of 
mighty heroes and the forces:of nature, but its character 
was that of consecration, power, and soberness; and 
through these glimmered—as among no other people—in 
the belief in Wodan, the Father of all, the glory of the 
one God Jehovah. A temple they held unworthy of their 
gods; since they were far too lofty to be able to dwell in 
structures reared by human hands; or to be represented 
in human form, for the godhead is invisible! Oaly in 
sacred groves could they be worshiped. Mountain tops 
and fountains, also, were consecrated to them, but their 
chief temple was the forest, Therein was their holy pre- 
cinet, called Herche or Horke, with the altar in the midst, 
called Horkenstein. What a kinship in the words, Herche 
and Kirche [church]! Thither they made pilgrimage: 
toward it they prayed. Their heart was lifted up at the 
sight of lofty trees, under the free canopy of heaven, to 
greater devotion. Under the shades of the forest prime- 
val, in the blowing of the restless wind through the foliage, 
the human soul felt itself filled with the nearness of the 
ruling divinity. 

The earliest account of this cultus of the Germans is 
given by the Germans’ enemy, the Roman Tacitus. He 
relates that in their sacred groves neither temple was 
reared nor image of the gods set up, but only holy altars 
and vessels, The peace of this holy place, where also 
court and popular assembly were held, could never be 
broken: the only blood that ever was shed here was that 
of the offering. While the victim, usually a horse, left its 
life upon the Horkenstein, all the flowing blood was 
caught either in a trough or in peculiar vessels. With it 
they smeared the holy vessels and implements; with 
it they sprinkled the participants in the offering, for with 
it they had made atonement to the gods. 

No wonder that such a deep awe of the gods, or, better 
still, sober piety, of the old Germans, has been the founda- 
tion virtue whence all other virtues have sprung with a 
natural growth. Thence was it that they designated each 
divine and human law, as well as the tenderest communion 
of mankind with each other, and likewise even the rela- 
tion of man to the divinity, or, in short, religion itself, by 
the one word Zhe [marriage]. According to Tacitus, the 
observance of the marriage relation among the Germans 
deserved the highest encomium. 

After these brief hints, is it not clear enough that our 
northern ancestors must have had a remarkable concep- 
tion of heaven? We will not find our anticipation 
deceived when we ask the question of the old German 
minstrels. In the words of Goethe: 

In order the poets fully to know, 

We must to the land of poesy go; 
and therefore we will go on the one hand to the Edd; 
and on the other hand, in prose, we will go to the Sagas, 
which even to this day are perpetuated in abundanes, 
here and there, from mouth to mouth, among the northern 
people; and not the least in northern Germany, But first I 


must briefly explain the Edda, 


The Edda comes from Iceland. There, about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, lived Bishop Brynjulf 
Sweinsson. Besiues his epiritual duties. he had a great 
love for collecting old manuscripts. After having already 
found much to reward him, he lit upon his greatest treas- 
ure in the year 1643, in the shape of a parchment volume 
of the eleventh century, on which he fastened with the 
liveliest interest. Each word that he read stirred him 
with greater joy for his happy discovery; and he cried 
out, “ This is the true great-grandmother of all histories,” 
Great-grandmother, in the Scandinavian dialect, is Hdaa, 
In the poetic style of expression of that time, the word 
was not used, as now, to designate tales derived from 
times of heathen antiquity. With respect to the other 
earlier discovered relic of departed days, which contained 
much to the same purport with much of later origin, the 
two collections were distinguished as the older and the 
younger Edda, Both, taken in connection with views 
still popular, are the sources of the following presentation 
of heaven among the old Germans, 

We must at the start separate the outer, visible, cor- 
poreal vault of heaven from the inner, invisible, spiritual 
space of heaven, in which the divinity is enthroned, and 
the departed souls find reception. Beneath the heaven 
the Germans put an arched covering—the earth accord- 
ingly being spherical—on which the stars had fastened 
themselves as fixed and steady sparks. All stars are 
either well or ill disposed towards men. It was said, for 
instance, “thou wast born under alucky ” or “an unlucky 
star.” They spoke of a luck-star and a bale-star. At 
evening they saluted the stars, and included them in their 
prayers. 

Some of the constellations figure in wonderful myths, 
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For example, Wodan once strayed to earth, and asked a 
baker for bread; but as the latter did not comply, he was 
changed into a cuckoo for punishment. The baker's wife 
and six daughters had a different mind; they felt sym- 
pathy for the wayworn, dusty traveler, but could give 
him nothing. To reward them, the god placed them in 
heaven as the geven stars, or Pleiades. A similar tale is 
told of Thor, the god of thunder. Wodan also threw the 
eyes of Thiassi upon the eancpy of heaven, where they 
thenceforth shone as the Twins, Again, when a carrier, 
to whom later the people gave the name of Hans Diimken, 
was driving, not towards Walhalla, but boldly with whole 
team to all eternity, Wodan changed him into the Wain, 
as the stars of the Great Bear are called—which are also 
called Wodan’r, Donar’s, or Charles's Wain{ Wagon], About 
midnight this wagon turns, creaking and groaning, while 
the divinities Day and Night change their seats in it. 

The rainbow, named Asbrun or Bifrost, that is, the 
“trembling” streak, framed out of three colors, is broken 
when the fire-giants from Muspelheim storm over it as a 
bridge to Asgard, the stronghold of heaven. Up to that 
point, the gods go down to earth and up again upon it. 

Of the sun and moon they had much to relate. They 
thought of them as living beings, addressing them as Sir 
{the moon] and Madam [the sun], and called them dear, 
happy, gracious, mild, gentle, good, and the like, They 
ascribed to them also human activities, and said, the sun 
rises, arcends, goes up, runs, grows, goes to rest. 

We are also told that the sun and moon are chased by 
wolves, which try to swallow them up. If these beasts 
once actually catch a part of the heavenly body in their 
jaws, a great shrieking must be set up from the earth to 
frighten and shoo away the monsters; moreover, the 
moon rendered assistance in very many sorts of witch- 
craft—indeed, it does that very thing now! 


Our German poets have caught by listening, if not to 
the old German mythology in particular, yet to the 
authentic old German popular conceptions in general, 
many lovely chords, which, united in full-toned symphony, 
permeate all German poetry. It is not too much to say 
that one must know the traditions of antiquity in order 
to understand the German poets, just as one cannot under- 
stand the Greek and Roman classics without know- 
ing the corresponding myths. The German mythology is 
not only better furnished than any other with material to 
rouse the moral spirit, but above all things it is a means 
not to be undervalued for the awakening and rooting of 
religion, and especially for the founding and building up 
of Christianity. The old Germans were, it may be said, 
predestinated, or, naturally predisposed, for the joyful 
reception of Christianity. That will become still clearer 
if we look beyond their ideas of the vault of heaven into 
their heaven itself. 

First of all it is to be observed that our ancestors had, 
if not a complete, yet a tolerably well-developed doctrine 
of immortality. The old Germans joined their concep- 
tions of death and heaven to the two words Hel and Wal- 
hall, Walhall denotes the hall of Wodan for the souls of 
those dying on the battle-field; Hel, on the contrary, is 
imagined to be in Nifiheim, as the dwelling of those who 
have died of old age or in sickness, Walhall and Hel 
are not bare Saga images, but offshoots of the basal con- 
ceptions of the German Godhead. By our ancestors—a 
thing that seems wonderful—death was viewed as a form 
of life. While among the Greeks the world of death is 
represented exclusively as the underworld, we find among 
the Germans nothing similar except in their Hel. The 
gods of the Greeks turn away from Death; those of the 
Germans have familiar intercourse with and may be 
approached by him, 

Wodan, Wuotan, or Odhin, bears entirely the impress 
© a monotheistic or one-god-like existence: he is over 
all, greater than the greatest god of the other heathen, 
and suffers detriment from only one direction—from the 
wily Loki. The other gods are utterances of Wodan’s 
might. They are called his sons, and they possess a lim- 
ited power over a limited realm, So it is said in one of 
the Edda songs : 

“ Strong is Odhin and multiform, 
Prince of times and prince of worlds. 
Many are the gods, many beneath Odhin, 
Yet he alone rules all that is. 
Cloud-compeller, Thunder-god, 
Kye of flame, Fire-fanner, 
Fruit-sweller and Snow-sender— 
A hundred names name him not,” 

Above all things, war and the poetic art are united in 
Wodan. Without war, indeed, poetry would have no 
basis amongst a people of nature. The oldest poetry we 
find amongst the Israelites is the war-song of Miriam. 
Among our forefathers it is a witness of the depth of the 
German popular type that both came to their highest 


expression in Wodan. That he sets forth typically both 
war and poetry is testified clearly by the Edda: the two 
following strophxs, for example: 


“ Sokkwabeck is the name of the fourth hall: the cool stream 
Overflows it ever : 
Odhin and Saga [poesy] drink every day 
There, blessed, from golden bowls. 


“Gladsheim is the name of the fifth, where glitters golden 
Walhall’s wide halls; 
There Odhin chooses for himself each day 


Men slain by the sword.” 
| 


Saga and sword, poetry and war, united in Wodan! 
That, by the way, might furnish a grateful subject to the 
artist, worthy of the warlike art as well as of the poetic 
spirit of the Germans, provided that the artist knows how 
to draw exclusively from the superabundant riches of the 
fountain of the Edda. 

The fallen heroes then are Wodan’s chosen ones! The 
field of battle is his place of choice. They come as guests 
to Walhall, to the house of his choice, to his heaven. As 
giver of all good, Wodan could give no greater good than | 
victory. If the hero fell on the place of choice, his heroic | 
death had helped to bring the victory. No one could 
therefore come to Wodan’s heaven who had not fallen in | 
the fight or died of wounds received in battle. Therefore | 
was his heavenly hall called Wal-hall [Hall of the | 
Choice]; he himself Wal-father; his heroes Wal-sons or 
Wish-sons. But he sent forth his Wish-daughters, the 
Walkiiren, to make the choice, and lead them to heaven 
as Hinherier, that is, terrible fighters. There he goes him- 
self to meet his guests, and receives them on the thresh- | 
hold, after having first had the meal prepared for their 
reception. They drink sweet meth with the gods; also 
they share the food of the gods, the flesh of the wild boar 
Sahrimnir. Every day the boar is boiled, and yet every 
evening he is whole again. There is no lack of pastime, 
either: every morning, when the heroes are clad, they arm 
and go out to the broad court’ and have a set-to with each 
other: that is theirsport. And when midday approaches, 
they ride home to Walhall, and seat themselves at the 
drinking-table. Thus their life in heaven is a continu- 
ance of their life on earth ; butit is the earthly life glori- 
fied. Thereis no repetition in Walhall of death in battle, 
except that we have the last battle of the world to 
think of, for which the heroes must always exercise them- 
selves again; but that is outside of Walhall. Its time 
and hour knows no man. 

Though, by the last statement, the heaven Walhall is 
not to be understood as a mere reward, yet this doctrine 
of immortality and the promised life of joy in Walhall 
was a powerful incentive to the old Germans to fight 
courageously to the death. This belief taught to despise 
death, and reared heroes—although the converse may 
also be said, that the inborn bravery and fearlessness of 
the Germans first created the love of Wodan and Wal- 
hall. Whatever explanation we adopt, it was quite in 
accordance with their peculiar imagination that the love 
of Wodan should operate with uncommon power 
upon their spirits. To the brave warrior nothing 
could be amiss. If he fell in battle, Walhall’s joys werg 
his portion. If, on the other hand, Wodan granted him 
victory, he could not well grudge to his fallen enemy his 
entertainment with Wodan. Thus every result was wel- 
come; and we comprehend how those heroes, when life’s 
hours had run away, died with a laugh! Butin that 
respect, we may apply to ourselves the saying: “To be 
a man is to be asoldier: to be a Christian is to fight the 
good fight of faith. 


And the other earth-born? What prospect of heaven 
did the conception of the old Germans give them? To 
the brilliant image of Walhall the Edda opposes the 
realm of Hel. Thither come those dead of old age or 
disease. Hel herself, part dark, part fleshly in color, in 
some degree the goddess of the underworld, is called ‘ The 
“Concealer.” To her belongs the earth, the world, after 
the reckoning with the heroes. Earth takes possession of 
everything as soon as it dies. Living, everything strug- 
ifles upward: dead, it falls down back to earth. Hel 
receives it to her wide dwelling-place at Niflheim. In 
Nifiheim, therefore, if we wish to paint it in sad colors, is 
enthroned the mistress of the realms of the dead, the queen 
of the underworld. Hel would to-day be called Hell, 
Niffheim itself is quite shut off from the rest of the world by 
a high grating. The great hall where the dead are hid- 
den is called Misery, its table Hunger, its water Suffering 
Want, its bed Sickness, its covering Glance of Mischief; 
the man-servant of the house is named Schleppschritt 
[Drag-step], and the maid-servant Gangérdge { Lazy-gait'| 
But all these names are designations of the actual rela- 
tions of things for those dead of old age or disease, 





It must be fully admitted that the underworld of the 





old Germans was originally conceived of as a silent world 
of peace. Death, accordingly, had nothing terrible in it. 
Since all being issues from the earth, the underworld—for 
the latter is conceived as the earth only—then in due 
course everything must flow back thither. The goddess 


| Hel is therefore to be considered the most elevated god- 
| dess; not only a goddess of death, but a goddess of life as 


well, The word “ Hel,” at the first glance somewhat fright- 
ful and frightening, has in it a conception of space and 
none of personality, and that a most friendly one. In 
the two matters of death and life, no other of the Ger- 
man divinities appear at all. In Berchta, Holda, Ner- 
thus, Freya, Frigg ; indeed, in almost all the German god- 
desses, we see only particular cases and appearances 
represented, which, taken together, complete the being of 
the mysteriously working earth-goddess Hel. She is the 
great mother of life, dispensing blessing and fruitfulness, 
who works even as the goddess of death, but not destruc- 
tively. When she takes back the eoul of the departed to 
her motherly bosom, she gives it food and drink, she gives 
it clothes and a bed. She has it attended to and cared for 
in her heavenly hall at Nifiheim. 

The goddess Hel is therefore hidden in the lap of earth. 
She is not thus far bad in herself. She only appears bad 
through the common fear of death, while people think of 
her as the goddess of death. But there were indeed 
places of punishment aleo in Hel’s realm, besides the 
abodes of joy and homes of peace. Hel rewarded and 
punished every one according to his deserts: to the good 
she appeared friendly; to the bad, a horrible avenger. 
Thence was the behavior of the Germans in respect to 
bravery and virtue so much praised by Tacitus, and, 
above all, in respect to morality. The places of reward as 
described in the Edda, are, it is to be regretted, more 
obscure than those of punishments; and the matter has 
been much mistaken, for the reason that, according to 
views prevalent later, the gods all dwelt together in one 
heaven, which they shared with men approved in spirit- 
ual as well as physical combat. 

In Walhall, as already indicated, the gods and heroes 
pass away once to the judgment of the world and gods. 
Oaly Nifiheim remains. There then live all the dead in 
a new world, under a new sun, nourished with the morn- 
ing dew and wisdom, ruled by the scepter of only one, 
who was still unknown to our ancestors. Recompense 
awaits them in the third, the eternal heaven; and there 
in silver halls.on high dwell the good, in rapture; but far 
away from the sun, and eternally, the wicked, who ha.e 
not purified themselves, suffer pain, whether in Wal- 
hall or Hel. So sensible, so full of spirit, so deeply reli- 
gious, were the thoughts of the old Germans. Their 
hearts longed after everlasting peace. We need not here 
enter into a comparison with the Christian doctrine; it is 
plain of itself. 

The same substance is expressed by the Edda in other 
words also. A glorious rejuvenation, a new earth and a 
new sun come into existencs, under the protection of 
three holy forms which, till the j} yment of the world 
and the gods, come into action on! n a limited way, or 
not atall; namely, the protection | :ight, of reconcilia- 
tion, and the might of war. Does 1. the deep thought 
of God’s justice, of God's reconciliation with men, of his 
blessed salvation, lie herein? By the flaming power of 
the judgment not annihilated, there return Widar and 
Wali, the reprezentatives of the right; Héder and Balder, 
the representatives of reconciliation; Modi and Magni, 
the representatives of the power of war, back to the new 
earth. But not to rule. The final judgment disturbs 
nothing that bears the nature ofeternal hfe within itself, 
A Strong One above, whose name cannot yet in the Edda 
be named, comes forth and establishes conditions of con- 
secration which last forever! 

We have scarcely space for anything more, only for the 
final chorus concerning the Strong Ove above : 


'' But few look beyond in the realms of the future, 

The destroyer of Odhin, the wolf holds their gaze, 

Yet another comes, a mightier will come, 

Whose name to mention |. dare rot. 

He takes the path, which comes from above, 

To hold council with gods at the judgment seat, 

He ends the strife, he orders al! things, 

Eternal laws proceed from him. 

Proclaimed to all is the last acquaintance, 

Below on the earth, above in the skies, 

Ancient stories which some one has witnessed, 

The beginning and end, of the gods and the world.” 

That was the heaven of the old Germans! We also 

cansay: That is the old heaven of the Germans. The 
great Unknown has long since become known to us. To 
us, under the new heaven, the eiernal Sun of Righteousness 
in Christ gives light. On, then, to heaven | 
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HAPPY DODD; 
OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


A year went by now, as placidly as some years do go, 
even in this changeful world. Little Eunice was a lovely, 
lisping child instead of a baby, and Happy loved her 
better day by day ; she seemed to have grown into her 
very heart. Mira, who was older, showed the need of a 
mother’s care,—not in her dress, for Maria was proud of 
the pretty child, and decked her in all the cheap finery 
she could get, much as her mother would have done. She 
hed plenty of food, too, and Maria looked after her in a 
certain sort of way ; but there was no training attempted, 
no obedience asked or enforced, nothing done for her future 
welfare; to-day alone was considered; and Happy felt 
with pain that she was growing into a useless being, 
and must be one in the future, if not attended to now. 
Still, she had no remedy to offer. Mr. Packard often 
came of an evening to see her, bringing Mira with him; 
and though Happy knew these late hours were bad for 
the child, she could not feel quite willing to say so, for 
she knew Maria was no companion for her brother, and 
she hoped to do something, even in those few hours, to 
gain an influence over the child. She drew fresh con- 
trasts daily between the fresh, childlike, obedient sweet- 
ness of little Unsa’s character, and Mira’s pert, forward, : 
undisciplined disposition ; and longed to help the mother- 
less child to be better; she did not know herself how her 
own inflaence had seconded Mrs. Payson’s in the nursery, 
and made it comparatively easy to train Eunice. It is so 
much in the power of & nurse to undo a mother’s teach- 
ings, to indulge, and flatter, and coax, and tyrannize, and 
make a child wretched with injustice or equally wretched 
with misplaced kindness, that the wonder is mothers will 
ever trust their children at the early age when the habits 
of character are forming to the hands of ignorant and 
careless girls, needing education themselves in its simplest 
elements. Mrs. Payson fully recognized the treasure she 
held in Happy, and began to tremble now lest she should 
lose her, for her eyes saw what Happy’s as yet did not 
suspect, that Mr. Packard’s visits were not all on Mira’s 
account, and that they grew more frequent and longer as 
the summer days came on. Mrs. Payson yesolved 
at last to say something tothe girl about the matter, both 
to relieve her own mind and prepare Happy for the result 
of such attention. 

“ Happy,” said she, one day, sitting down in the nursery 
where Una was asleep, “don’t you think Mr. Packard 
comes here very often?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I do,” said Happy, frankly. “And I do 
wish he wouldn’t. I don’t know how to spare time to 
visit with him; but I can’t say anything on account of 
Mira. I am glad to have a chance to try to teach her 
something.” jbo 

An amused smi’. touched Mrs. Payson’s lips as she 
answered: ‘Bat, “opy, did you never think he came 
here for some othei’feason than merely to bring Mira?” 

Happy said, as unconsciously and openly as Una herself 
could have done: “Qh, yes’m; I know it isn’t a bit 
pleasant for him at home. Maria is a good deal better 
than she used to be about the work, and keeping things 
clean and fixed up, but she has so many mates that come 
in nights to see her—and I suppose he doesn’t care so 
much for young company.” 

Mrs, Payson laughed outright, “I think he does,care 
for some young company,” she said. “Happy! did you 
never think that he came here to see you on an errand of 
his own?” 

Happy looked up, stariled 

“It is time you understod it,” Mrs, Payson went on, 
gravely, “for you will hav@to say yes or no before long.” 

“O Mra. Payson! he do#’t—he can’t—why, how can 
you think so?” 

“T have got eyes. “appr, and so has Delia, and I think 
she does not look kindly on Mr. Packard of late. We all 
love you, Happy. axi' don’t want to lose you.” 

Happy colored higu. “Do you think I want to go, 
maim?” she asked, reproachfally, 

“ don’t think you have considered the question yet, 
my ear. | want you to knowit is coming, and think 
seridisly about it. There is a good work to do there, if 
younave the heart to do it,” 

Ms. Payson said this with great effort, for she thought 
it wa her duty; and when she had said it she got up and 
wen away, leaving Happy’s brain in a duli whirl of sur- 
pris perplexity, distaste, and general trouble. Nor was 
MrePayson tranquil herself, She had spoken. because 





she ought to; but the idea of losing Happy pained her 
deeply. In the few years of faithful service and trust she 
had passed at the parsonage, Happy had made herself 
almost a necessity; she had fairly earned the love, respect, 
and confidence of the family, and was looked upon as one 
of their own number in the best sense. She gave not only 
help but counsel about matters in the nursery; she knew, 
better than the mother, whose othér cares often absorbed 
all her attention, what Eunice needed, what little evils 
threatened her, and what baby wants must be gratified: 
she watched the child with tender vigilance day and night, 
and reported any change in her health at once to head- 
quarters; there were no neglected colds to ripen into 
croup; no feverish symptoms left to run riot; no improper 
food allowed to pass the baby lips that desired to test all 
things in that fashion; that Una had grown so far with- 
out any of the illness and suffering of ordinary childish 
experience was owing to this watchful care and devotion 
of Happy’s; and both Mr. and Mrs. Payson recognized the 
fact, and were abundantly grateful, for Una was the very 
heart of the household. No wonder that they dreaded 
the thought of Happy’s leaving them; no wonder that she 
had made herself a place in their home. 


Happy had long outlived the pangs of wounded pride 
and the sense of degradation which troubled her at first 
in Mrs. Holden’s emp\lpyment ; she felt that she filled her 
place, that she was necessary, and to a woman of her 
stamp there is no sweeter feeling. Oaca convince such a 
woman that you cannot live without her, and there is no 
sacrifice she will not make, no labor she cannot endure, in 


4 the light of that gratifying consciousness, 


If Mr. Packard had known this trait of Happy’s, his 
way would have been easier to begin with, and more suc- 
cessful in the end: but he was a timid man, and deeply 
conscious of his own inferiority to her; so he had made 
no sign, in all his frequent visits, of any peculiar interest 
in Happy, and she honestly thought he came chiefly for 
Mira’s good, partly because home was not pleasant to 
him, She did not know one thing that impelled him; 
Maria had recently, to use her own phrase, “set up a 
beau,” and Mr. Packard could see that before long he 
would be left alone again ; for though Maria planned to 
retain her position in her brother's house if she married, 
her brother by no means intended that she should, as he 
disliked her lover more every time he saw him, and 
avoided seeing him as often as was possible, 

After Mrs. Packard left the nursery, Happy became 
more and more perplexed; she felt at first that there 
must be some mistake, but, recalling many things Mr. 
Packard had said and done lately, she began at last to 
suspect Mrs. Payson might be in the right, and her idea 
was confirmed the next day beyond doubt. It was Sun- 
day; and as school was coming together in the hall, Maria 
Packard, leading little Mira, happened to reach the top of 
the stairs at the same time with Happy. Maria was 
chattering with another girl, and did not see that Mira’s 
little hat had fallen off her head, till she was pulled back 
by the child, who stopped for Happy to pick it up and put 
it on. Maria turned about to see what delayed her, and 
nodded to Happy, who said, pleasantly : 

“This elastic is all worn out, Maria; she couldn’t help 
help losing her hat.” 


“ Well, I shouldn't wonder!” giggled Maria, “I don’t 
have no time to fuss over allthem things! I expect you'll 
do ’em up brown, Miss Dodd, when you have her to look 
after; but ’twon’t be ali fun now, I tell you. The young 
one’s got a will of her own; she wants tunin’!” 

Happy felt an angry color burn on her face, Maria's 
speech was so far from delicate or proper; it would have 
been bad enough anywhere, but here a dozen people heard 
it, three or four of them Maria’s friends, who giggled in 
chorus as she swept off into the hall with Mira. One girl 
lingered behind,—a plain, odd creature, who recommended 
herself to Maria’s set of acquaintance by a keen tongue 
and ready wit, but under it her heart was kind to those 
who touched it kindly, and she had met Happy often at 
Mary Parker’s bedside, and helped her too; she had 
never forgotten that faithful and tender ministry. 

“Don’t mind her,” she said now, very gently. “She 
and her faller has had a fallin’ out, and she’s kind of riled. 
I know her! Taey’ll make up to-night, and she’ll be 
pleasant as a basket o’ chips. Land! I wonder what 
they’ll do when they’re married, if they fight so like sixty 
now!” 

Happy thanked her with a smile, but she could not say 
a word. Here was confirmation enough of Mrs, Payson’s 
correctness; Maria not only took it for granted that her 
brother would marry Happy, but she herself was to be 
married too, and leave him alone; his need indeed was 
serious. But she put these thoughts out of her head for 
a time, and gave her whole attention to her pupils. Jack 


had been promoted to the office of librarian, of which he 
was very proud; and both he and Nan now worked in the 
mill, and were able to be more neatly dressed. Julia and 
Mary had persevered in teaching, and around each of them 
gathered a large and interesting class, Helen Sands was 
at the head of the infant class, which had so. greatly 
increased as to really need a separate apartment. The 
school was full to overflowing, and a new place of meeting 
would soon be needed. Polly Lagré was in Julia’s care 
still, but had become very fond of her teacher ; for with 
the energy and decision natural to her, Julia had gone on 
in her Christian life rapidly and successfully, and was now 
as lovely as she was useful, Mary Gray still had much 
to contend with, both at home and in her own character ; 
but she worked courageously at her duties everywhere, 
and bade fair to make a good and valuable woman. Her 
heart opened to Happy in ali its wants and troubles, and 
they grew dearer and dearer to each other constantly ; for 
the old class still met as usual, though only these three 
were left. Helen seemed gradually accepting a Christian 
life and hope, though she did not. acknowledge it yet, 
even to herself; she was not a girl to undergo any deep 
uprooting of old things, but rather one to grow into a 
new life gradually, and to become a child of God without 
any marked experience, Happy longed sometimes to ask 
her why she took such interest in Sunday-school, worked 
so hard to please and teach the little ones, and denied 
herself as much as she did in order to visit them and win 
them to love her; but she recalled what her mother had 
often said to her, that “sown seed should be let alone,” 
not dug up to see if it is growing; 80 she contented her- 
self with observation and prayer. To-day, after the school 
was over, and she had made this little mental review of 
her older scholars with satisfaction and hope both, the 
subject that had troubled her when she came in suddenly 
sprang upon her again as from an ambush ; but the effort 
she had made to put it aside and give all her thoughts to 
the duty of the hour had calmed and, strengthened her; 
she could look contingencies in the face now. Yet she 
was still perplexed, and on her way to Mies Lavinia’s 
house, where she, as usual, took tea on Sundays, she 
thought over the matter very seriously. There was Mira 
without a mother; she loved the little creature dearly, 
and was grieved to see her growing up without proper 
care: and there was Mr. Packard, in a sense, to be left 
homeless; he was a good man, and had been a good friend 
of her's and her mother’s, Perhaps if he were left alone 
he might fall back into bad habits and be lost. 

These were all the arguments Happy thought of for the 
new plan of life that seemed to lie before her to choose. 
To herself she did not give a thought, consciously ; the 
prospect of a home of her own, which tempts so many 
women, and might in other circumstances have tempted 
her, did not occur to her; she was at home in Mr, Pay- 
son's house, and she had learned to trust her future with 
God. It might never come,she knew; for beside her own 
delicate organization, which so far had only threatened 
trouble, but yet demanded constant care over her daily 
physical life, she held a deep and secret dread of her 
mother’s malady,—a disease so sure to be hereditary that 
its probable occurrence in her own case was never absent 
from her mind. She felt that her life was not to bea 
long one, and she was sure that her Master would care 
for its peaceful ending; so no question of a home enticed 
or disturbed her now. Against the idea of marrying 
Mr. Packard, much arrayed itself. Shae was unwilling to 
leave Mrs. Payson; she loved her and Una as if they had 
been her own kindred; and she had a reverent affection 
for the minister that he knew he did not really deserve ; 
but his very honesty and purity led him unconec.ously 
to a higher plane of living, that he might justify it. She 
loved Delia too; in fact, Happy’s nature, like a flower 
whose bud, long delayed by storm and frost, opens wittely 
to the latter sunshine, had expanded into a breadth of 
sweetness and affection under these home influences and 
the light of that heaven into fitness for which she was 
striving to enter, till she had become not only loving but 
lovely too. ; 

No wonder Mr. Packard wanted her to bless his hom; 
}and make Mira into an image of herself, but she did not 
feel any corresponding wish to do s>, The danger now 
was that she should in her ignorance and inexperience 
marry him from a sense of duty, and make the greatest 
mistake a woman can ever make under the influence of a 
good motive. But Happy had not committed her way to 
the Lord in vain; she prayed earnestly to be guided to 
right action, and her prayer was heard. She reached 
Miss Vinny’s doorstep still undecided and anxious, unaware 
that her prayer was answered as well as ‘heard, and 
equally unaware that Miss Vinny was to do her another 
of her many good services, 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


[ Third Quarter, 1878.] 
July 14.—The Childhood of Jesus..............0-sssceeee Luke 2 : 40-52 
July 21.—Ministry of John the Baptist................... Luke 3: 15-22 
July 28.—Jesus at Nazareth Luke 4: 16-30 





2. 

3. 

4. 

6. August 4.—The Draught of Fishes...............-.--ecc0e- Luke 5: 1-11 
6, August 1l.—The Centurion’s Faith...............-.--.sse0- Luke 7: 1-10 
7. August 18.—The Widow of Nain........00--..cccceeeseee Luke 7: 11-17 
8 August 25.—The Friend of Sinners ............ccscessseee- Luke 7: 40-50 
9. September 1.—Return of the Seventy...............+..-- Luke 10: 17-24 
10, September 8.—The Good Samaritan............----ss00- Luke 10: 30 37 
11, September 15.—Importunity in Prayer................... Luke 11: 5-13 
12. September 22.—Warning against Covetousness......... Loke 12: 13-2 
18, 


September 29.—Review. 





LESSON 4, SUNDAY, JULY 28, 1878. 
Title: JESUS AI NAZARETH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: AND THEY WERE ASTONISHED AT HIS DOCTRINE; 
FOR HIS WORD WAS WITH POWER.— Luke 4; 32, 


Lesson Topic: The Messiah Rejected. 
1. Messiahship Claimed, v. 16-21. 


Outline: < 2. Messiahship Defended, v. 22-27. 
3. Messiahship Scouted, vy. 28-30. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, July 22: Luke 4: 16-30. The Messiah rejected. 
Tuesday, July 23: Luke 4: 1-13. The Messiah's temptation. 


Wednesday, July 24: John 1: 35-42. The Messiah’s first disciples. |. 


Thursday, July 25: John 2: 1-11. The Messiah’s first miracle. 
Friday, July 26: Isa. 61: 1-11. The Messiah’s office. 
Saturday, July 27: John 5: 17-31. The Messiah’s claim. 
Sunday, July 28: Matt. 13: 53-58. The Messiah spurned. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Luke 4: 16-30.]} 

16. And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: 
and, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day, and stood up for to read. 

17. And there was delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written, 

18. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised. 

19. To preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

20. And he closed the book, and he gave it again te the minis- 
ter, and sat down. And the eyes of all them that were in the 
synagogue were fastened on him. 


21, And he began to say unto them, This day is this Scripture 


fulfilled in your ears, 


22. And all bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth. And they said, Is not 


this Joseph’s son ? 


23. And he said unto them, Ye will surely say unto me this 
proverb, Physician, heal thyself; whatsoever we have heard done 


in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 


24. And he said, Verily I say unto you, No prophet is accepted 


in his own country. 


25. But I tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel in 
the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years and 


six months, when great famine was throughout all the land: 


26. But unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, 


a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. 


27. And many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet; and none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman the 


Syrian, 


28. And all they in the synagogue, when they heard these 


things, were filled with wrath, 


29. And rose up, and thrust him out of the city, and led him 
unto the brow of the hill whereon their city was built, that they 


might cast him down headlong. 
80. But he, passing through the midst of them, went his way. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 4: 16. As his custom was. 





the feast. Luke2: 42. 





ple, whither the Jesus always resort. 


days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures, Acts 17: 2. 


Stood up.——They came to Antioch in Pisidia, and went into 
the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and sat down. And after the 
reading of the law and the prophets, the rulers of the synagogue 
sent unto them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any 
Then Paul stood up 


word of exhortation for the people, say on. 


and, beckoning with Ais hand, said, Men of Israel, and ye that | will. Eph.1: 11. 
fear God, give audience. Acts 13: 14-16, V.28. Were filled with wrath.—Then Asa was wroth 
v.17. The book.——And David himself saith in the book | with the seer, and put him ina prison house. 2 Chron. 16: 10, 


of Psalms. Luke 20: 42.——As it is written in the book of the 
prophets, Acts7: 42.——For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and 


And when he was 
twelve years old, they went up to Jerusalem after the custom of 
Jesus answered him, I spake openly 
to the world; I ever taught in the synagogue, and in the tem- 
John 18: 20.——And 
Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, and three Sabbath 


their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every Sabbath day, they have fulfilled 
them in condemning him. Acts 13 : 27. 


Vv. 18. Spirit of the Lord.——And the Spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of the Lord. Isa. 11: 2——Behold my servant, 
whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom my soul delighteth; I have 
put my Spir.t upon him: he shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles. Isa. 42: 1.——As for me, this is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord: My Spirit that is upon thee, and my words 
which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy mouth, 
nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and forever. Isa, 
69: 21. 

Anointed me, The kings of the earth set themselves, and 
the rulers take counsel together, sgainst the Lord, and against 
his anointed. Psa. 2: 2. Thou lovest righteousness, and 
hatest wicked:ess: therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. Psa. 45: 7.—— 
Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people and upon thy 
holy city . . . to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint 
the most Holy. Dan. 9. 24—We have found the Messias, 
which is, being interpreted, the Christ. John 1: 41.——Thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed. Acts4: 27.——God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power. 
Acts 10: 38, 


To preach deliverance.——To hear the groaning of the 
prisoner: to loose those that are appointed to death. Psa, 102: 
20.— To open the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from 
the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house. 
Isa. 42: 7.——I have sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit 
wherein is no water. Zech. 9: 11——Who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into the 
kingdom of his dear son. Col. 1: 13. 


Bruised.——It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel. Gen. 3: 15.——A bruised reed shall he not break, 
Isa. 42: 3. 


v.20. Sat down.——And seeing the multitudes, he went 
up into # mountain: and when he was set, his disciples came 
unto him; and he opened his mouth, and taught them. Matt. 5: 
1, 2.——The same day went Jesus ont of the house, and sat by the 
sea-side. And great multitudes were gathered together unto him, 
so that he went into a ship, and sat; and the whole multitude 
stood on the shore. Matt. 18: 1,2——And he sat down and 
taught them. John 8:2. 

V.21. This day is this Scripture fulfilled.——And 
he turned him unto his disciples, and said privately, Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see: for I tell you, that 
many prophets and kings have desired to see those things which 
ye see, and have not seen them; and to hear those things which 








called Christ : when he is come, he will tell us all things. 


This is that which was spoken by the prophet Joel. 


Acts 3: 18. 
V. 22. 


thy lips. 
is acceptable. 


word in season to him that is weary. 


John 7: 46. 


and mother we know? John6: 42. 


country, and in his own house. 


honour in his own country. John 4: 44. 


V. 26. 


for so it seemed good in thy sight. 








ye hear, and have not heard them. Luke 10: 23, 24.-——The 
woman saith unto him,I know that Messias cometh, which is 
Jesus 
saith unto her, I that speak unto thee am Ae. John 4: 25, 26—— 
Acts 2: 16, 
— But those things, which God before had showed by the mouth 
of all his prophets, that Christ should suffer, he hath se fulfilled. 


The gracious words.——Grace is poured into 
Psa. 45: 2.———The lips of the righteous know what 
Prov. 10: 82,——The sweetness of the lips 
increaseth learning. Prov. 16 : 21.——The Lord God hath given 
me the tongue of the learned, that I should know how to speak a 
Isa. 50: 4——They were 
astonished, and said, Whence hath this man this wisdom, and 
these mighty words. Matt. 13: 54.——From whence hath this 
man these things? And what wisdom is this which is given 
unto him? Mark 6: 2——Never man spake like this :man. 


Joseph’s son.——Is not this the carpenter’s son? is not 
his mother called Mary? and his brethren, James, and Joses, and 
Simon, and Judas? and his sisters, are they not all with us? 
Matt.13: 55, 56.——Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
the brother of James, and Joses, and of Judas, and Simon? and 
are not his sisters here with us? And they were offended at him. 
Mark 6: 3.——lIs not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father 


V. 24. No prophet is accepted.——But Jesus said 
anto them, A prophet is not without honour, save in his own 
Matt. 13: 57.——But Jesus said 
unto them, A prophet is not without honour, but in his own 
country, and among his own kin, and in his own honse. Mark 
6: 4——For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet hath no 


Unto none... save.——My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 
Isa. 52: 8.——Is it not lawful for me to do whatI will with mine 
own? Matt. 20: 15.——I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even so, Father; 
Luke 10: 21——I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I will have compassion on 
whom I will have compassion. Rom. 9: 15.—— According to the pur- 
pose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own 


—— Wherefore the princes were wroth with Jeremiah, and smote 


Jer. 37: 15——When they heard that, they were cut to the 
heart, and took counsel to slay them. Acts 5 : 33.——When they 
heard these things, they were cut to the heart, and they gnashed 
on him with their teeth. Acts 7: 54———And they gave him 
audience unto this word, and then lifted up their voices, and said, 
Away with such a fellow from the earth; for it ie not fit that he 
should live. Acts 22: 22. 


v.30. Passing through the midst.——Then took they 
up stones to cast at him; but Jesus hid himself, and went out of 
the temple, going through the midst of them, and so passed by. 
John 9: 59.——Therefore they sought again to take him; but 
he escaped out of their hand, John 10: 39. As soon then as 
he had said unto them, I am he, they went backward, and fell to 
the ground. John18: 6——Now as soon as it was day, there 
was no small stir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. 
Acts 12: 18. 








LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ, 


After the descent of the Holy Ghost upon Jesus, as seen 
in the last lesson, he was led away into the wilderness, 
where he successfully resisted the temptation of the devil 
(Matt. 4: 1-11; Mark 1:12, 13; Luke 4:1-13). John 
meanwhile “bare witness of him” in Bethabara “ beyond 
Jordan” (John 1: 15-34), From this testimony the first 
disciples of Jesus were gained (John 1: 35-51). Jesus and 
these disciples then visited Cana, in Galilee, to attend a 
marriage (John 2: 1-11); next they visited Capernaum 
(John 2: 12); then they went to Jerusalem to attend the 
Passover, where he expelled the traders from the temple and 
did some miracles (John 2: 13-35), It was during this 
visit, probably, that Nicodemus came by night to confer 
with Jesus (John 3: 1-21). Jesus and his disciples then 
prosecuted their mission in Judea; while John was working 
at Enon, farther north (John 3: 22-24), and there bearing 
most explicit testimony to the Messiahship of Jesus (John 
3 : 25-36). 
Soon after this, John was cast into prison by Herod (Luke 
3:19, 20). Tradition designates the Roman castle of 
Machesrus, located upon the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, 
as the place of John’s imprisonment. When Jesus heard that 
John was cast into prison, he left Judea for Galilee (Matt. 
4:12; Mark 1: 14; Luke 4:14; John 4: 1, 4), and pags- 
ing through Samaria on his way, he had that memorable 
interview with the woman at Jacob’s well (John 4: 5.42). 
At Sychar, near by, Jesus tarried two days to gather the 
fruits of this interview, and then passed on to Galilee, where 
he taught in the synagogues with great acceptance (John 
4: 43-46; Matt. 4:17; Mark 1: 14,15; Luke 4: 14, 15), 
Coming at last to Cana, he healed the son of a nobleman 
(John 4: 46 54), and then came to Nazareth, where the events 
of the lesson now in hand occurred. His arrival here may be 
dated in December, A. D. 27 (A. D. 31 of the current chro- 
nology), some eight months after his attendance on the 
Passover at Jerusalem, referred to above. 

The call made upon Jesus in the synagogue at Nazareth 
was in accord with the custom of the times. As he had been 
brought up there, however, and as in his brief ministry 
abroad he had made for himself so marvelous a record, far 
more than usual interest and expectation must have attended 
his coming to that place of his childhood’s worship. Admi- 
ration of his gracious words, however, soon changed to 
wrath when his doctrines were enunciated, and they who at 
first ‘‘ wondered” “thrust him out of the city,” and would 
have cast him headlong from a cliff, above the present 
village, and forming “the brow of the hill whereon their 
city was built” (v.29). 

While these events were transpiring, Tiberius Cesar was 
the Roman Emperor; Pontius Pilate was governor (pro- 
curator) of Judea; and Herod Antipas was governor 
(tetrarch) of Judea. 

A summary of the journeys of Jesus sketched above 
includes his movements for many days about the wilderness 
of Judea; thence to Cana, in Galilee; thence to Capernaum ; 
thence to Jerusalem, where he tarried and toiled for a long 
period; thence to Galilee, by way ~ Samaria; and finally, 
extended tours through Galilee bringing him at last to 
Cana, and thence to Nazareth. A few only of the distances 
here involved can be determine¢. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, C, KENDRICK, D.D;, LD. 


The last lesson closed with the baptism of Jesus. Thire 
followed upon this his temptation of forty days in the vil- 
derness (chapter 4: 1-13); his return te the Jordan; his 
meeting there with Peter, John, and Andrew; his visit to 
Galilee; the miracle of Cana; his descent to Capernaum ind 
stay there of a few days ; his visit to Jerusalem ; the clems- 
ing of the temple; the conversation with Nicodemus; his 
going forth to the Jordan and baptizing through his dici- 
ples, and the conversation between John and one of his lis- 
ciples, who was jealous of the rising fame of Jesus athe 
expense of that of his master (John 1: 29 to 3: 36). Abut 





him, and put him in prison in the house of Jonathan the scribe, 


this time John was apparently thrown into prison; nad 
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Jesus hearing of it, and aware cf the growing hostility of 


the Pharisses to his increasing influence, he retires him- 
self into Galiles, apparently in the latter part of Decem- 
ber (John 4: 35). Thus the “retiring into Galilee” of 
Matt. 4: 12, the “leaving Judea and departing again into 
Galilee” of John 4: 3, and the “returning in the power of 
the Spirit into Galilee” of Luke 4: 14, are identical. He 
had paused two or three days on his way in the city of 
Samaria, and then came to Galilee, and after visiting Cana, 
came probably early to Nazareth, the home of his childhood. 
The events of the present lesson fall between verses 12 and 
13 of Matt. 4. This, of course, is on the assumption that 
Luke has placed the event in its right chronological order. 
The somewhat similar accounts of Matt. 13: 54-58 and 
Mark 6: 6 may possibly be identical with this; yet the dis- 
similarity is so great as to render it by no means certain. It 
does not seem at all unlikely that our Lord should have 
made two visits to Nazareth, with somewhat similar results. 
And, at all events, the peculiar and extraordinary features 
of this incident seem to entitle it to the place which the 
evangelist has given it. The violent ejection of Jesus from 
the city of his early life may have been the immediate occa- 
sion, thongh possibly not the exclusive cause, of his perma- 
nent removal to Capernaum. Matthew says (4: 13) that 
“he quitted Nazareth, and came and dwelt in Capernaum.” 
Matthew mentions no reason; we may, perhaps, find it in 
this narration of Luke. Matthew’s language implies clearly 
that Jesus went to Nazareth before removing to Capurnaum 
as his residence. Capernaum was undoubtedly a more con- 
venient and fitting centre of the Lord’s messianic work 
than the smaller and more retired Nazareth. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(16) And he came into Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up, and entered, according to his custom, on 
the Sabbath day, into the synagogue, and stood up to read, 
(17.) And there was given to him a scroll of the prophet 
Isaiah, and, unrolling the scroll, he found the place where it 
was written : 

(18.) The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: 

Because he anointed me to bring glad tidings to the poor; 

He hath sent me forth (19) to proclaim release to the cap- 
tives, 

And recovering of sight unto the blind; 

To send forth in freedom them that are crushed, 

To proclaim an acceptable year of the Lord. 

(20.) And rolling ap the scroll, he returned it to the 
attendant and sat down ; and in the synagogue the eyes of all 
were fastened upon him. (21) And he commenced to say 
unto them, To-day hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your 
ears. (22.) And they all bore testimony unto him, and were 
wondering at the gracious words that were proceeding forth 
from his mouth, and they said, Is not this the son of 
Joseph? (23.) And he said unto them, Ye will surely say 
unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself. Whatever 
we have heard to have been done in Capernaum, do also here 
in thine own country. (24.) And he said, Verily I say unto 
you that no prophet is accepted in his own country. (25.) 
And in truth I say unto you that there were in the days of 
Elijah many widows in Israel, when the heaven was shut up 
for three years and six months, when there came a great 
famine over all the land: (26.) and unto none of them was 
Elijah sent, but only unto Sarepta of Sidon, unto a widow 
woman. (27.) And there were many lepers in Israel in the 
days of the prophet Elisha, and none of them was cleansed 
but only Naaman the Syrian. (28.) And they were all 
filled with wrath in the synagogue, as they heard this: (29.) 
and they rose up and cast him forth out of the city, and 
they led him clear to the brow of the mountain on which 
their city was built, for the purpose of plunging him down 
the steep. (30.) But he, passing through the midst of them, 
went on his way. 

NOTES. 


Verse 16.— Where he had been brought up. The words 
account for a special interest which Jesus felt in visiting 
the place. All early associations naturally drew him 
thither.—According to his custom. All devout Jews fre- 
quented the synagogue. Jesus had been unquestionably an 
unfailing worshiper there, though where he had formerly 
sat as a listengr he now stood up to read. Strangers of dis- 
tinction were sometimes invited to utter words of exhorta- 
tion (Acis 13: 15), and Jesus, as anointed prophet, needed 
not now to wait for a special invitation. His rising was 
the signal that he wished to speak. 

Verse 17.—The book of Scripture was therefore handed 
to him by the attendant. The synagogal reading consisted 
first of a portion of the Law, then of a selection from the 
Prophets. The former reading had probably been finished, 
and our Lord unrolled the book till he found the passage in 
Isaiah 61: 1. It is not certain that he did not seek it; 
certainly the finding of it was not accidental, but divinely 
purposed. 

Verses 18, 19.—The Spirit of the Lord. The passage 
chosen (Isa. 61: 2) is given somewhat freely from the Septua- 
gint, which differs verbally, though but slightly in sense, 





from the Hebrew original. Our Lord, of course, read from 
the Hebrew; but the evangelist cites from memory from the 
familiar Greek, incorporating a claure from Iea. 58: 6 (“to 
send forth in freedom them that are crushed”), which har- 
monizes with the rest of the passage, and which the Lord 
himself may have added at the time, The original speaker 
in Isaiah is the prophet himself, announcing to captive and 
crushed Israel deliverance from ite bondage. But he speaks 
as type of the New Testament Deliverer, and the deliverance 
described is typical of the spiritual disenthrallment of God's 
people. Thus the Messiah is he to whom the words properly 
and ultimately belong, and with entire justice Jeeus appro- 
priates them to himself. All the various members of the 
passage agsume, in their antitypal application, a higher 
significance. Spiritual poverty and riches, spiritual bond- 
age and disenthrallment, spiritual debasement and eleva- 
tion, are, in the mind of Jesus, that to which the words 
ultimately point.— The Spirit of the Lord was always upon 
and with him, but had descended upon him in full measure 
at his baptism, and given him special anointing for his 
work.—The poor. It was the gospel’s pre-eminent charac- 
teristic that it brought glad tidings to the poor (Matt.11 : 5). 
The opening sentence of the wonderful discourse, in which 
the legislator of the kingdom of heaven unfolds its code 
of principles, utters a blessing on “the poor” whose ‘‘spirit” 
accords with their condition (Matt. 5: 3).—Cuptives, here, of 
sin and Satan; the blind are the spiritually blind, whose 
moral vision is sealed; the crushed, broken (stronger than 
“ bruised’), the victims of outrage and oppression, but here, 
of course, in a spiritual sense. Still, we may bear in mind 
that the literal sense of these terms is never to be wholly 
lost sight of. The gospel always comes as the special friend 
and helper of the forsaken, helpless, and wretched among 
men. Those whom human selfishness forgets, the gospel 
remembers. Those whom human pride contemns, it values and 
elevates. Those whom human violence crushes and enslaves, 
it pities and redeems. The gospel is the most thoroughly 
humanitarian of all beneficent agencies. It does not begin 
with outward and temporal evils, but it infallibly ends with 
them. It purifies first the fountain, and thus reaches all the 
streams that flow from it.—An acceptable year of the Lord. 
In the original Hebrew, “a year of good pleasure for 
Jehovah;” a year in which Jehovah will show his good 
pleasure toward his people in their deliverance and salva- 
tion. The “year” is doubtless the Jewish year of jubilee, 
when so many captivities were ended. But this typifies the 
messianic time,—one long year of jubilee, a long period of 
outpoured divine blessings. 

Verses 20, 21.—Jesus rolled up the.scroll, and took his 
seat amidst the expectant and steady gaze of all in the 
synagogue. After giving them a moment's time for thought, 
he added the startling words, “To-day is this Scripture 
fulfilled.” The time of the accomplishment of those glorious 
promises iscome. You see before you the person who takes 
the place of the Old Testament prophet, and performs the 
blessed work here described —Jn your ears; that is, your 
ears have heard to-day the voice of him who is thus highly 
commissioned. 


Verse 22.—Bore testimony of approval and praise. The 
words of grace that issued from his lips, combined with the 
dignity and graciousness of the manner, commanded their 
admiring wonder. But with this came a different class of 
emotions. They reflected on who he was,—the son of Joseph, 
their fellow-townsman; and they gave utterance to their 
half-contemptuous incredulity over these high pretensions. 
Jesus heard their words, and by his divine insight (Mark 
2:8; John. 2: 25) saw another set of feelings rising within 
them ; namely, jealousy of the preference given to Capernaum 
and other places in his miraculous works; and a demand 
that if he was what he professed, he should make his first 
wonder-working displays at home. He replies to their 
unexpressed, but clearly perceived, feeling. 

Verse 23.—Proverb. This was acurrent proverb among 
the Greeks, Romans, and Jews.—Physician. Luke's calling 
as physician (Col. 4: 14) may have led him to recall the 
language—heal thyself. Meyer explains thus: “ Rescue 
thyself, by working miracles, from that stain of low birth 
which attaches to thee,” I think, erroneously. The mean- 
ing seems to me clearly, ‘“ Heal thyself; begin with per- 
forming thy wondrous works at home. We have heard of 
thy miracles wrought at Capernaum, let us have a specimen 
of them in thine own country.” 


Verse 24.—And he said: apparently after a pause, by way 
of partially accounting for their unbelief.— Vo prophet, etc. : 
that is, the prophet’s own people are too much accustomed 
to him ; they see him treading the daily paths which they 
tread, and going through the daily round of duties which 
they perform. They cannot, therefore, appreciate the fact 
that he has a sphere of thought and activity to which they 
have no admittance. They have the familiarity which 
breeds, if not exactly contempt, at least lack of reverence. 
Our Lord utters a principle which lies deep in buman 
nature, and finds in it, perhaps, a partial exculpation for his 
incredulous countrymen. They are naturally less likely 





than strangers to give him a favorable and candid hearing 
(John 4: 44; Matt, 13: 57). 

Verse 25.—Jesus having met with coolness, incredulity, 
and depreciation, proceeds to justify his conduct in selecting 
foreign places, rather than his own city, as theatres of his 
beneficent displays, by some striking examples from sacred 
history. In both cases Jews are passed over in the display 
of divine beneficence in fayor of Gentiles; and thus, while 
the examples are doubly strong as arguments, they are also 
calculated to inflame the passions of his bigoted countrymen. 
Our Lord has undertaken to probe their moral disease of 
selfishness, bigotry, and envy, and he probes it to the 
bottom. 

Verse 25.—Jn truth, or of a iruth. He prefaces the 
unwelcome words be has to say with this emphatic assevera- 
tion.— Many widows; see 1 Kings 17, 1, seq.; see also James 
5:17.—The heaven was shut up; a striking but natural 
figure for the withholding of those inflaonces of rain and 
dew on which the fertility of the earth depends —Three years 
and siz months. So James 5:17. Butin 1 Kings 18:1 the 
rain is said to have come in the third year. Tho“ third year” 
may, however, be reckoned from the arrival of Elijah at 
Sareptah (1 Kings 17:10), and as at this time the famine had 
been prevailing for some time, the additional time may be 
thus explained. At ail events, this reckoning of the time 
seems to have been current with the Jews. 

Verse 26.— Unto none of them; that is, as far as the 
Scripture narrative goes. Elijah may have aided others, 
but no other such fact is placed on record.—ASareptuh, a town 
in the neighborhood of the city of Sidon. 

Verse 27.— Many lepers. See 2 Kings 5:14, seg. Here, 
again, we are not bound to suppose that absolutely no 
Israclitish lepers were cleansed by the prophet, and that his 
miraculous healing power was confined to the Syrian 
Naaman. It is enough to justify our Lord's language that 
no other case was deemed important enough to be recorded. 


Verse 28.—And they were filled with rage. To understand 
our Lord's address, we must remember that he saw 
thoroughly into the hearts of his hearers, He saw that they 
were skeptically contrasting the loftiness of his claims with 
the lowliness of his birth, and were demanding in their 
hearts—and to him this was as clear as if they had given 
it verbal utterance—that he should vindicate himself to them 
by making the same displays of wonder-working power 
here as he had done elsewhere. In this they totally mis- 
apprehended the nature and purpose of his miracles. These 
were acts of beneficence, intended, no doubt, to demonstrate 
his divine mission and convince gainsayers; but never 
performed either to gratify the curious, or at the demand of 
the gainsayera themselves. Even the sick and the suffering 
would have called forth no wonder-working cure if tley 
had challenged it as a display of power, instead of asking it 
asanactof mercy. If the Nazarenes had brought their 
sick and suffering to Jesus in a spirit of even imperfect faith, he 
would have healed them. Any individual and believing 
suppliant for his aid would have received it, whatever 
might be the number of surrounding scoffers or doubters. 
But a miracle performed at the summons of the scoffers, 
or even of the doubters, would have been inadmissible, and 
such a miracle would infallibly be refused. The people of 
Nazareth then were in no moral condition to receive the 
benefits of the Lord’s wonder-working power. What they 
incredulously or tauntingly demanded he could not perform, 
he could only administer the severe reproof which filled 
them with rage and madness. 


Verse 29.—They cast him out. Probably by forcible eject- 
ment, to which he offered no resistance.— They led him ; atill 
without resistance onhis part. He interposed only when it 
became necessary for saving his life, and then only to the 
extent of the necessity.—Clear to the brow. Nazareth still 
lies, as of old, on a mountain-precipice from four hundred 
to five hundred feet high, overlooking a valley about half 
a league in circumference. A rocky wall of about forty 
or fifty feet on the west side of the town is shown as the 
scene of this occurrence. But the precise fixing of the spot 
is probably purely conjectural, especially as the attempt was 
unsuccessful. The purpose was to hurl him down the steep, 
and thus kill him. It is difficult to conceive the madness 
of this Nazarene multitude. Does it shed light on the 
question, ‘‘Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” 


Verse 30—But he, passing through the midst of them; not 
by any manifest, but, I feel sure, by a real, miracle. He 
did “heal himself” in a way that their skeptical demand 
had not dreamed of. Just, probably, as they had reached 
the very verge of the mountain, and of the accomplishment 
of their purpose, he glided through their midst, without 
their having the power, and scarcely even the thought, of 
arresting him. Hand and foot were imperceptibly, but 
really, held fast; a divinely imposed spell was upon them, 
and without their knowing how, or why, or where he was 
gone. In baffled and impotent rage, they looked, and he 
was gone. A miracle, surely ; but a miracle carried just to 
the needed extent of self-preservation. His hour was not 
yet come; and, to the extent of preventing a premature 
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sutting-off of his life and ministry, a miracle was admiesible 
Beyond this, probably not (so, perhaps, Jobn 10: 39).— 
Went on his way: probably toward Capernaum. This may 
have been the deciding point as to his Galilean residence. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


As his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sab-, 
bath day (v.16). Jeeus had a habit of church-going. It 
was a good habit to have. Whoever is without this habit 
misses a great deal of good. Some men go to church only when 
there is to be a special sermon, or unusually good singing 
or an anniversary exercise, or a funeval; or when they feel 
like going. This is not having a custom of church attend. 
ance. This is not being like Jesus. He who has a habit of 
charch-going has a love of church-going which no occasional 
visitor at God's house can have, or understand. Love 
of a good thing grows with the habit of doing that thing. 
The way to get a child to love church going is to get him 
into the habit of church-going from an early age. The way 
to continue in the love of church-going is to continue in the 
habit of church-going. There has never been any better 
way than that which is set before us in our Saviour's 
example on this point. 

When he had opened the book, he found the place (v. 17). 
Jesus was sufficiently familiar with the Scriptures to be able 
to find the place of the lesson for the day—-or the place of 
any passage he looked for. People who have no custom of 
church-going have no such acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures. Nor are all church-goers thus posted in the Bible 
contents. It requires a custom of Bible study to enable one 
to find the place easily. It is really pitiable sometimes to 
see & Man or a woman hunt for the place which is called for 
in a Bible-claes, or a prayer meeting Whether Jude is near 
Job, or whether Micah comes before or after Zachariah, is a 
question to grow red in the face over, but which the most 
anxious fumbling of the leaves cannot settle in season to be 
_ up with those who know the order and place of all the books 
of the Bible. Whoever would be a true follower of Jesus 
ought to have a habit of church-going, and be able to find 
the place of the text, when that is called for. 

He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted (vy. 18). That is 
the best work of Jesus; it reaches, after all, the greatest 
need of the world. It is hard to be poor, to be a prisoner, 
to be blind, to be under oppression; but there are those 
in all such conditions who have glad hearts. To be broken- 
hearted, however, is to be comfortless through mere human 
help. No man save Jesus only could ever stand up and eay 
boldly, “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. He hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted.” Going to Jesus, we can 
bave a broken heart healed. Going in the name of Jesue, we 
can tell of the comfort which he gives to every one whose 
heart aches or bleeds or breaks. There is no sorrow or suffer- 
ing beyond his cure. 

This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears(v. 21). It 
is hard to realize that we have a place in history ; that the 
events of to-day were looked forward to in the long-ago; 
and that they will be looked back upon in the years to 
come, But every day some Scripture—some word of divine 
prophecy—is fulfilled in our ears. Every day something 
comes to us, or we come to something, which will be counted 
important in the world’s history, and in the great plan of 
God’s providences. Some new discovery is made; some 
national question is raised or laid; some great historic 
person is born or dies; some truth is tested ; some principle 
is reaffirmed with greatest power; some promise of God is 
verified to his people ; or some threatening of his is executed. 
And all the while we find it so difficult to realize that here 
and now an important Scripture is fulfilled in our ears. It 
behooves us to have our ears open to hear, and our eyes 
open to see the wondrous things in which God is giving us 
a part, according to his prophecy of old. 

No prophet is accepted in his own country (v. 24). How 
much easier it is to believe that “ there were giants in the 
earth in those days”—and in other countries than that there 
are giants in the earth in these days, and in this country. 
Everybody knows that there were great men in the world agen- 
eration ego, or acentury ago, or three centuries ago, or eighteen 
centuries ago, or twenty-three centuries ago; but where are 
the great men now—in church or in state? Sure enough, 
where are they? They are right alongside of us; or just 


Jesus himself was not looked upon as great by his brethren 
and immediate neighbors. And if you are at any time 
inclined to prate of the falling away of this age from the 
standard of greatness in the church or state of former days, 
remember the words of our Lord Jesus, and let them close 
your mouths to further carping: “Woe unto you,... 
hypocrites! because ye build the tombs of the prophets, 
and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, and say, If we 
had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been 
partakers with them in the blood of the prophets; where- 
fore ye be witnesses unto yourselver, that ye are the chil- 
dren of them which killed the prophets "—doing the same 
thing to the good and great men of your day, which your 
fathers did in theirs. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


It would be easy to give, as a simple narrative, the story 
of Jesus at Nezareth, but without some definite divisions it 
might be as easily forgotten; to make it more clear and dis- 
tinct, the lesson may be subdivided as follows: 

Question upon the last lesson: Where was Jesus baptized, 
by whom, what voice spoke, what words were said, what 
descended upon him? After his baptism the Spirit remained 
with him, and led him into the wilderness for forty days 
and nights. Perhaps the story of the temptation may be 
omitted ; for, unless you have time to explain fully, it may 
mystify and not instruct. By the time of our lesson for 
to-day Jesus had began to do wonderful works: he had 
turned water into wine at a wedding-feast, and spoken 
such words of wisdom that the people wondered at his 
knowledge and power. 

After his parents found him in the temple, where did he 
go with them and was “ subject unto them?” How old was he 
then? How old when he was baptized? How many years, 
then, had he lived at Nazareth since that time? Some of 
the class can take part in answering these questions by let- 
ting one and another come and mark on the blackboard. 
Never do for them what they can do for themselves and 
each other. It was some time after his baptism that Jesus 
came back to Nazareth, where he lived and was so well 
known. Where was Nazareth? Some knowledge of the 
geography of Palestine in the time of Christ should be 
familiar to little children. If you have two blackboards, 
keep one for map-drawing; or, it will be easy to prepare at 
home a sheet of muslin for a map to be made from time to 
time as our study of the life of Jesus advances. Before 
bringing it, you can draw with crayons the outlines of 
Palestine, the Sea of Galilee, and the Dead Sea: as you 
question on the birth of Christ, make a capital B for Beth- 
lehem ; on the second lesson, locate Jerusalem ; on the third, 
trace the river Jordan; and for to-day make the initial 
lesson for Nazareth, in Galilee. Such a map, made by 
degrees, and often reviewed, will be valuable, and a help in 
nearly every lesson for six months. You can show the very 
place meant when the verse says, “he came to Nazareth, 
where he had been brought up.” What day wasit? Was 
he doing as he did every Sunday? Perhaps it was to the 
same place that he had often gone with his mother while he 
was growing up. Jesus kept the Sabbath day holy, and 
went to church. What strange name isit called? A syna- 
gogue was a little church or building for worshiping God; 
the people could not all go the temple in Jerusalem, and so 
in every town were these smaller buildings, called syna- 
gogues. The minister, who was called the master of the 
synagogue, and some who helped him in the service, sat on 
a high seat before all the people; near by was a chest, or 
ark, where they kept the rolls of Scripture, all written by 
hand on long pieces of parchment, wrapped on rollers. 
(Explain parchment, and how it was rolled.) The Old Testa- 
ment was in different books,—the books of Moses, of Job, 
of David, of the prophets, each in a roll. 

Jesus stood up, and the minister knew he wanted to read, 
and told the clerk to hand him the roll they were reading 
from that day. It was the book written by Isaiah seven 
hundred years before, and Jesus opened it and read. What 
did Jesus read? He began: “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel.” 
Was not that so? Was it not plain that he was himself the 
one Isaiah meant? . 

When did the Spirit of the Lord come uponhim? He 
read on: ‘To preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” In 








over us; criticised, misrepresented, abused ; just as their 
predecessors were; and jast as their successors are sure to 
be. Ifthere were as good men and women about us now— 
as unquestionsbly there are—as the sons and daughters of 
Noah, as the primitive Christians, as the great Protestant 
reformers, as the fathers and mothers of our Revolutionary 
day, as the best men and women of a generation ago, we 
wouldn't admit it. Of course we wouldn’t. It isn’t the 
habit of any people to admit such a truth as that. But our 
children will see that the men and wemen of these “good 
old days” were great and good; and they will regret that 
there are no such people then living on the earth, Even 





olden times, one year in fifty years was called the year of 


| jubilee; as soon as the year began, the watchmen on the 
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| high hills and towers called through their trumpets to each 


other, “It is the year of jubilee!" and they shouted from 
one to another until the whole people heard and rejoiced. 
Then every prisoner and slave was free, every debt was for- 
given as if it had been fully paid, everybody free and 
happy. Jesus meant to teach the pecple that the year of 
jabilee was only a picture of the time when the Savicur 
should come, and by bis living and dying for their sins it 
should bring the acceptable year of the Lord. 








Jesus closed the book and sat down In the synagogue 





they used to stand up to read, and sit down to talk and 
teach the people. 

What did Jesus soy? ‘“ This day is the scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” Did they understand what he meant? They 
looked at him in wonder; they heard his words saying he 
had come to heal the broken-hearted, to preach the gospel. 
Did they really know what glad tidings he meant? 

What did the people do? They looked at him, and then at 
each other, and said, ‘ Is not this the son of Joseph the 
carpenter?” They bad heard that be did scme mighty works 
in some other towns a few miles «ff, and they expected him 
to rhow some wonders there. He knew their thoughts, how 
they ecorned him because he had grown up among them a 
qniet, humble carpenter, and they would not believe in 
him, He himself said of Nazareth that he’ could not do 
mighty works there because of their unbelief. He reminded 
them of the time of Elijah, when there was a famine, and 
God sent E ijah to the house of a widow. Can you tell the 
story, how, when he asked for bread, she had only a hand- 
ful of meal and a little oil, and was gathering st'cks to bake 
the last cake, that she and her only son might eat and die 
together? How long did the oil and meal last? Jesus told 
them there were many widows in the land, but Elijah was 
sent to only one. He reminded them of Naaman, the leper 
who was cured. Can you tell of the little maid and the 
great captain? Jesus said there were many lepers, but 
Naaman was the only one cured. The people of Nazareth 
were angry. Did this young man mean to compare his own 
townsmen to a leper and a poor Gentilewidow? They were 
in such a rage they could not sit still in the synagogue: no 
matter if they had come to worship God, and it was a holy 
day, they rushed out, and pushed Jesus along in the crowd. 
The synagogues were always built on the highest part of the 
town, oron ahill. Close by this one was a steep precipice, 
the edge of a high hill. They crowded and rushed to get 
him to the edge of the hill and push him headlong over the 
cliff. He who knew their thoughts knew how to escape 
from their rage, and he disappeared. While they would 
have pushed him from them he was gone. 

Do you think our golden text means the people of Naza- 
reth who were astonished? His word was with power, but 
they did not believe. 

Another Sabbath day he was in the city of Capernaum 
(make it on your map), and taught the people, and it was 
there that our golden text says his word was with power. 

What was the reason that he could not do mighty works 
in Nazareth? Will he ever stay with those who try to push 
him from their presence or their thoughts? 

Which do you mean your life shall be like, Nazareth or 
Capernaum ? 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

Nazareth is so frequently described that it is scarcely 
worth while to attempt it here. In Dr. Thomeon’s “ The 
Land and the Book,” which must be accessible to nearly all 
our readers, is an excellent account, of not too great length. 
The modern village is much larger than the ancient one 
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ever could have been. The latter, like many villages in 
Syria and Palestine, may have owed its existence and loca- 
tion to the only fountain near by. That very probable 
conjecture, together with the fact that the city was built on 
the brow of the hill, is about all we have on which to base 
any determination of its site. Tae modern village suits 
these conditions moderately well, but not closely enough to 
shut out the claims of other spots near by. At the present 
time, the church and convent of the Annunciation are the 
chief landmarks of the town. The other spots which have 
some fabulcus connection with Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
Joachim, and Anna, are hardly worth mention even by 
name, In Jesus’ time it must have been a very retired, 
very small, out-of the-way* village, where Jesus grew up 
almost unknown, till he entered upon his life-work. Many 
aman of great note and mark has been born and trained 
in just such a retired, quiet way. 

The mention of the book of Esaias, and its opening, in 
the Greek text, does not allow us to forget that it was a roll, 
and that Jesus unrolled it, and rolled it up again when he 
had finished. For synagogue reading, the Jews have for 
ages had the Old Testament divided into sections, which 
were read at stated times of the year. In the books of the 
Prophets, these sections are called Azphjaras ; those of the 
Law are called parashas. The law section is usually read 
before the prophets’ section. A learned German commen- 
tator supposed that he had made a striking discovery when 
he noticed that the passage here stated to have been read by 
Jesus contains a portion of the haphtara for the great day 
of atonement. He supposed that, therefore, Jesus began his 
work as Messiah on the Jewish day of atonement; thus at 
once fixing the actual date and putting an appropriate seal 
upon the commencement of his work. But, unfortunately, 
it cannot be shown that the Jews then used the same read- 
ing-leesons in the Law and the Prophets as now. Moreover, 
the Jews of different classes or nationalities use divisions 
that differsomewhat. At present all that we can say is, that 
both the Sephardaim and the Ashkenazim—that is, the two 
main classes, represented respectively by the Spanish and 
German (or Polish) Jews, each having their own style of 
pronunciation—both agree now as to the divisions where 
this haphtara and its corresponding parasha occur. The 
words, ‘‘Set at liberty them that are bruised,” are from 
Isaiah 58: 6, and belong to the haphtara for the great day 
of atonement. The rest of the citation from Isaiah belongs 
to another haphtara, to which the corresponding parasha is 
Deuteronomy 26: 1, etc. The day of atonement usually 
occurs in September; but to fix the date in a year so remote 
would require an astronomical computation, as it depends 
uponsthe time of the new moon. The reader will remember 
that it was the only day of national humiliation and fasting 
enjoined in the Mosaic law. See the 16th chapter of Leviti- 
cus. ° 

The passage seems to be cited by Luke rather according 
to his memory and the general sense than formally or 
literally. The Septuagint language is in mind, evidently’; 
and thus the words differ somewhat from those of our Eng- 
lish Old Testament. But the especial freedom of citation 
appears in inserting in the midst of the text, Isaiah 61: 1, 2, 
@ portion of Isaiah 58 : 6. 

It may be worth while to notice what the Talmud pre- 
scribes about the opening and closing of the book on the 
day of atonement. The synagogue attendant (chazan, 
called minister in our lesson) takes the book of the law and 
hands it to the chief of the synagogue, who gives it to the 
vice-high-priest, who finally hands it to the high-priest him- 
self. The last stands up, receives the book, and reads the 
section (parasha) in Leviticus 16: 1, etc. Then he rolls 
together the scroll of the book of the law, and lays it in its 
case. The chief-priest did not ordinarily do the readirg; 
but in olden times he performed his peculiar priestly fanctions 
of the annual atoning on that day; and now that the temple 
and sacrifice had parsed away, there seemed scarcely any- 
thing else for the high-priest to substitute but the reading. 

The proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself,” was a common 
one among both the Jews and the Romans. It is repeated, 
in substance, in the Talmud and Rabbinic writings. One 
form is, ‘‘ Physician, heal first thine own wound.” Another, 
current to-day among the Jews, is, ‘He is a physician for 
another, not fur himself.” 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Messtan ResectED— Why do you live a godless 
life? You are convinced of the trath of the Scriptures and 
of the way of salvation as there shown.” Such was the 
question asked, and such the reason presented to a practising 
lawyer in New York, a few years ago. ‘ Well,” was the 
reply, “ I know all that; but such is the course of business 
here that it would be impracticable. On the one hand, the 
clergy and others who deal in the abstract, knowing 
little of busire:s, are perpetually raising false issues, and 
making case; of conscience whers a practical man knows 
they cannot exist; and to come ont openly would keep me 
in a continual fight with my pretended friends. On the 





other hand, as you know, the lawyers—that much abused, 
much enlightened, and much overworked class—must still, 
if they wish success, follow their clients’ whims, and advocate 
their case according to their prejudiced views as far as they 
can or dare. Practically the lawyers are peacemakers, and 
settle nine cases for every one that is tried; but still, to 
live, they must go for the man that has the money. With 
all the charity cases—expensive drains on a man’s purse and 
time—and patriotic cases, he must reap his reward in large 
measure from the cases that pay. Then, too, he has to meet 
in opposition, or else work in alliance with, some of the 
unscrupulous great lights of the profession, who, it may be, 
get their hundred thousand a ‘lick ;’ and what can a man 
do? Then, in the matter of mortgages, where one has a 
chance to get a remunerative fee, one has to carry the war 
into Africa, and would get the odium of every money- 
lending corporation and estate-agent if he did not. It is 
easy to say that one must be strong like Joshua, and expect 
troubles, and set his face like a flint, and trust God rather 
than man ; but it is not so easy for a cool head in practioe. 
AndI don’t see but the common herd who are noisy in 
their religious professions, commit as many errors, not to 
say deliberate sins, as we who take a more thoughtfal aspect. 
They mistake selfishness for piety, lose pity as they get 
money, and swallow up widows’ houses without thought of 
the sin they commit or the suffering they cause. Then, 
again, would any benevolent society's officer, if he saw the 
funds in danger, or thought the publication capital would 
be sunk in alot of unsalable, trashy books, omit to keep 
the property whole, or unshrunk, by a judicious equivo- 
cation? No; the busy world istoo much mixed. If I 
should try to keep myself entirely unspotted, I would be 
continually, at the very least, troubled so with annoying 
cases of casuistry, that I could not stand the mental or 
moral strain. I must go on as I am; I can’t change; 
change would be wreck.” And so this keen mind, belonging 
to a man who naturally hated covetousness, and loved the 
truth, was thus blinded with his own web of half-truths, 
and rejected the Messiah, at least as to open, professed 
adoption. 

Subtle temptations of a similar, but rather less refined, 
nature beset the man of business. Said one: “ Would you 
leave me here as a sheep among wolves? Why, these 
fellows would eat one another up if they could! My next- 
door neighbor went to his counsel yesterday to ask whether 
he could do a certain thing in business; and the infidel 
lawyer cursed him, and said, ‘No, you can’t doit; it isn't 
right!’ ‘But won't the law permit it? '—' Possibly; I'll not 
say; but it is satanic; it’s not right.’ Why, we business 
men would eat each other up in a week if it were not for 
the lawyers! The lawers can never be very different from 
their client’s wishes—neither much worse nor much better.” 
—‘ But to send you as sheep among wolves was just what 
Christ did to his disciples.”—‘* But then we can’t all be as 
wise as serpents or harmless as doves.”—‘ No, not without 
divine wisdom.” “Well, you may be right; you are 
right if the Bible is true; but even if the wealth 
and power are to be in the hands of the Christians at last, 
they are not so yet; often the exceptional cases of rich 
Christians show narrowness or tyranny, and less Christianity 
than their poorer brethren. The promise for the life that 
now is, is not for the pocket, 1 reckon.”” And so he rejected 
the Messiah. 


Sometimes it does require divine enlightenment and 
reliance on God in order to turn away from that foolish 
saying of the ascetic monks that “ No man can either prose- 
cute mercantile business or the practice of the law and bea 
Christian.” 

MesstausHip CLAIMED.—Said the preacher in the back- 
woods: “I claim the messiahehip for my Master. I demand 
your attention to his deciarations, your obedience to his claims 
and commands, and your reception of him as your teacher, 
king, and Saviour.’—" Well, that’s pretty strong, my friend. 
What’s the how and why ?”—" Because he has sent me not 
for your wealth, not to go to war for him, not to pay him 
taxes, but because he wishes to save you from sin and misery ; 
to make you live in such a way that you will be happiest, 
will be able to trust yourselves and your neighbors, and be 
best able to govern your households and communities, and 
to do it yourselves. If you can succeed in reaching this 
end anyhow, you can doit only in the way he has laid 
down, whether you known him or not. Tuere is no othgr 
way to do it. Hw principles of rule are everlasting 
righteousness, mercy and truth, his service is perfect freedom. 
Be the most of a man you can, and the best man you can, 
and you will be his best subject. Come, now; you know 
old Peckham and his wife?”—‘Yes; great on praying and 
singing, both of them ”—“ Well, now, don’t you feel safe 
under their roof? Would they rob your saddle-bags, or 
nave a fellow handy to make way with your horse? Don’t 
you know that they are servants of Him who must be the 
righteous ruler and the true savior?’’—‘ Well, it’s so, 
stranger!” 


MessiaAushiP DereNDEp,—-'‘ You had better give up your 





superstition, and return to the Roman gods, Thus you 
will preserve your lands and your gocda, and your privilege of 
Roman citizenship. The prophecy with reference to a 
savior of the world to arise out of Judea plainly referred 
to the Emperor Vespasian, who came thence; there is noth- 
ing in your Christ. Turn and sacrifice to the gods, and 
save yourself from the beasts of the arena.”—‘“ No; my 
Lord has brought me thus far, and has redeemed my soul 
from bondage to the world and sin; he has blesséd me all 
my life, and sustained my heart in all trouble, and can save 
me even in the spoiling of my lands and goods, Yea, in 
life he has proved a savior, and even in death I will 
not distrust him. He said that if a man would do his 
Father's will, ho should know whether he was truly sent 
or not. I have sowilled and endsavored, and thus far the 
proof has been ample. Kull me by tortures, if you will, yet 
will I trust him. Hehas saved me, and he might be thy 
savior, O prefect |” 

MEssIAHsHip Scoutsp.—A disciple of the waxed-end and 
black wax, who was a frequenter of the beer saloon, as well 
asa noisy shop-politician, was sitting opposite a church 
where a thronging assembly was just pouring out from one 
of the revival meetings led by the Rev. Mr. Hammond. 
Turning to one of his friends, he said: ‘ Tower, don’t you 
think it is pitiful business to go in there sniveling, saying 
you are a sinner, and making a fool of yourself about want- 
ing to be saved? For my part, 1 don’t see the use of it. 
I’m as good as any of the whiners. If I wanted to be any 
better, I think I'd be so without all this nonsense. I don’t 
want to be saved from anything. Let's go and get some 
beer.” That was nineteen years ago. For eleven of the 
nineteen he has been lying in a drunkard’s grave; the 
companion to whom he spoke, six years longer. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
° BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


Luke 4:16. Where he had been brought up. Where he 
had lived and been educated.— Bell. 


Stood up for to read. When the Law and the Prophets were 
read in the synagogue, those who read were expected to 
stand. Not only priests and Levites, but common Israelites, 
were allowed to read the Scriptures publicly. Every Sab- 
bath seven persons read: a priest, a Levite, and five ordi- 
nary Israelites.— Freeman. 


V.17. The book of the prophet Esaias. The prophecy of 
Isaiah. 


V.18. The Spirit of the Lord hath anointed me It was 
not only an act of consecration, but a symbol of the epiritual 
influence by which the recipient was qualified and designated 
for the work (1 Sam. 10: 1,6; 16: 3) —Beil. 


To preach the gospel. To bring good news tothe humble. 
The term ‘: poor,” in the Old Testament, usually refers to the 
disposition, rather than to the condition of life. Both ideas 
are included here.—Jacobus. 


To heal the broken-hearted. To console those who are 
deeply afilicted, or whose hearts are broken by external 
calamities, or by a deep sense of their sinfulness.— Barnes. 


To preach deliverance to the captives. The reference is to 
those who are in bondage to sin, the deliverance being a 
spiritual one.—Owen. 


Recovering of sight to the blind. Those whosit in the dark- 
ness of guilt and misery, without a iriendiy hand to lead 
them in the way which they should go.—Clarke. 


V. 21. This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears. The 
presence of Jesus as the Messiah, speaking to them, reading 
from the prophet this wonderful prediction of his mission 
and work, and unfolding to them the great truths of his 
gospel, constituted this fulfillment.—Beli. 


V. 23. Heal thyself. This was the common proverb, that 
one who pretended to heal others should not leave himself 
unhealed. The application of it is, Do for your own Naza- 
reth what ye have done for Cavernaum, and so prove your- 
self the very Messiah to us. He had just before healed the 
nobleman’s son at Capernaum (John 4: 46-54).—Jacobus. 


V. 24. No prophet is accepted. Has honor or is acknowl- 
edged as a prophet. He answers one proverb by patting 
another. Men reject the extraordinary pretensions of one 
rising up among them. It seems to reflect on themselves, 
and much more when it is a prophet wno admonishes and 
rebukes them. This principle could only be a reason for 
their hesitancy and examination, not for their unbelief. — 
Jacobus. 


V. 26. Sarepta, Between Tyre and Sidon, close to the 
border of Gaiiee.— Bell. 


This example stands parallel with that of our Lord’s 
miracle in case of the Syrophenician woman, in this very 
region, whose daughter he healed.—Jucodus. 


V.27 Many lepers, etc. See 2 Kings 6:1-19. This case 
is paraliel with that of the nobieman at Ca;ernaum (John 
4:46), wnose son he cured.— Hisseus. Greek for Elisha. 


V. 28. All they in the synagogue. 
— Heard these things ‘The interence from these examples, 
that tae people of Nazareth had rendered themselves 
unworthy of the miracuious display they wished him to 
make, exasperated them.—Owen. 


V. 29, Might cast him headlong. As the Roman used to 
cast criminals down the Tarpeian rock.— Whedon. 


This was the first insult which the Son of God received, 
and it came from “them of his own household” (Matt. 
10: 36).— Fuusset and Brown. 


The great majority. 
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CONCERT EXERCISE. 





THE GARDEN, ' 
BY J, D, KINGSBURY. 
Organ voluntary. 


Singing : 
Consider the lilies. 


Prayer. 
Responsive reading. 


Leader : 
Sing unto the Lord, all the earth (1 Chron. 16: 23). 


School : 

Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice; let the sea 
roar, and the fulness thereof. Let the fields rejoice, and all that 
is therein: then shall the trees of the wood sing out at the pres- 
ence of the Lord (1 Chron, 16 ; 31-383). 


Leader : 


By hie knowledge the — are broken up, and the clouds drop 
down the dew (Prov, 3 : 20). 


School : 

To satisfy the desolate and waste ground; and to cause the bud 
of the tender herb to spring forth. Hath the rain a father? or 
who hath begotten the drops of dew ? (Job 38 : 27, 28.) 


Lender : 

I will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow as the lily, and 
cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches shall spread, an 
his beauty shall be as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. 
(Hos. 14: 5, 6.) 


School : 

Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou greatly enrichest 
it with the river of God, which is full of water; thou preparest 
them corn, when thou hast so provided for it (Psa. 65 : d) 


Leader ; 
Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly, thou settlest the 


furrows thereof; thou makest it soft with showers, thou blessest 
the springing thereof (Psa. 66 : 10), : 


School : 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy paths drop 
fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness: and the 
little hills rejoice on every side (Pea. 65 : 11, 12). 


The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also are 
eovered over with corn; they shout for joy, they also sing (Psa. 
65 : 13). 


School : 

He shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: as 
showers that water the earth (Psa. 72 : 6). 
Singing : 


Come, oh come. 
Leader: What was our first home on earth? 


First class: A garden, 


And the Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
there he put the man whom he had formed (Gen. 2: 8). 


Second class : 


And out of the ground made the Lord to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food; the tree of life also in 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil (Gen. 2: 9). 


Third class: 
And a river went out ot Eden, to water the garden (Gen. 2: 10). 


Leader: But man sinned against God in eating the for- 
bidden fruit. 


Fourth class : 


Therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden, to till the ground from whence he was taken (Gen. 3: 23), 


Leader: But God did not leave man without promise, 
Fifth class : 


For a small moment have I forsaken thee; but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. Ina little wrath I hid my face trom 
thee for a moment; but with everlasting kindness will I have 
mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer (Isa, 54: 7, 8), 
Singing : 

“s The beautiful tree of life. 


Leader : What is the richest earthly’ promise? 


First class; A land of gardens. 


But the land, whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven: a land which 
the Lord thy God careth for: the eyes of the Lord thy God are 
always upon it, from the beginning of the year even unto the end 
of the year (Dent. 11: 11, 12). 


Second class : 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O 
Israel! As the valleys are they spread forth, as gardens by the 
river’s side, as the trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted, 
and as cedar trees beside the waters (Num, 24: 5, 6). 


Third class: 


The land, which the Lord sware unto their fathers that he 
would give us,a land that floweth with milk and honey (Josh. 
5: 6). 


Fourth class : 


For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
valleys and hills: a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and 
fig trees, and pomegranates; a land of oil olive, and honey: a land 
wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, thou shalt not 
lack any thing in it; a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass. When thou hast eaten and 
art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee (Deut. 8: 7-10). 


Leader : 


For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth with peace: the 
mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. Instead of 
the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall 
come up the myrtle tree: and it shall be to the Lord for a name, 


for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off (Isa. 65: 12, 13). 
Fifth class: 
Let us now fear the Lord our God, that giveth rain: both the 


former and the latter, in his season: he reserveth unto us the 
appointed weeks of the harvest (Jer. 5 : 24). 


Sizth class : 


He shall cause them that come of Jacob to take root: Israel 
iS Ti and bud, and fill the face of the world with fruit 
sa. 27 : 6) 


Seventh class : 


Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope 
the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the waters, and 
that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and shall not see when 
heat cometh, but her leaf shall be green; and shall not be careful 
a “er of drought, neither shall cease from yielding fruit 

er. : 7, 8). 


Singing : 


One more year has gone. 
Leader; What does God call his people? 


First class: Hia garden. 

For we are labourers together with God; 'ye are God’s hus- 
bandry (1 Cor. 3 : 9) 

Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant 
fruits; camphire, with spikenard, é@pikenard and saffron ; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of trankincense); myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices: a fountain of gardens, a well of 
living waters, and streams from Lebanon (Sol Song 4: 13-15). 


Second class : 


Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south ; blow upon my 
garden, that the spices thereof may flow ont. Let my beloved 
come into his garden, and eat his pleasant fruits (Sol. Song 4 : 16). 


Leader : 


But they shall sit every man under his yine and under his 
fig-tree; and none shall make them afraid: for the mouth of the 
lord of hosts hath spoken it (Mic. 4 : 4). 


Third class: 


The eyes of all wait upon thee: and thou givest them their 
meat in due season, Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the 
desire of every living thing (Psa. 145 : 15, 16). 


Leader: What emblems are applied to Christ and his 
church ? 


First class : 

I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. As the 
lily among thorns, so is my love among the daughters. As the 
apple trees among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved amon 
the sons. I sat down under his shadow with _— delight, an 
his fruit was sweet to my taste (Sol. Song 2: 13). 


Second class : 


All thy garments smell of myrrh and aloes, and cassia, out of 
the ivory palaces, whereby they have made thee glad (Psa. 45 : 8). 


Third class: 

Let us get up early to the vineyards: let us seé if the vine 
flourish, whether the tender grape appear, and the pomegranates 
bud forth: there will I give thee my loves. The mandrake gives 
asmell, and at our gates are all manner of pleasant fruit, new 
and old, which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved (Sol. Song 
7: 12, 18). 

Singing: 
The lilies of the field. 


Leader: Summer is made an emblem of fellowship with 
God in his garden. 


First class: 


For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone (Sol. Song, 
2: 12). 
Second class : 


The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the’singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 
the fig tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the 
tender grape give a good smell (Sol. Song 2: 12, 13). 


Leader : 


And they found written in the law which the Lord had com- 
manded by Moses, that the children of Israel should dwell in 
booths in the feast of the seventh month (Neh. 8: 14). 


Third class: 

Fetch olive branches, and pine branches, and myrtle branches, 
and palm branches, and branches of thick trees, to make booths, 
as it is written (Neh. 8: 15). 

Singing: 
one Beautiful flowers. 


Leader ; What has God promised to his people? 


First class : 

And I will cause the show er to come down in his season ; there 
shall be showers of blessing. And the tree of the field shall yield 
her fruit, and the earth shall yield her increase, and they shall 
be safe in their land, and shall know that I am the Lord (Ezek. 
$4: 26, 27). 

Second class: 


The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree: he shall grow 
like a cedar in Lebanon (Psa. 92: 12). 


Third class: 


Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these (Matt. 6: 28, 29). 


Fourth class: 


Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith ? (Matt. 6: 80). 


Fifth class : 


Yea, the Lord will answer and say unto his 


ie le, Behold, I 
will send you corn, and wine, and oil, and ye be satisfied 


therewith: and I will no more make you a reproach among the 
heathen (Joel 2 : 19.) 


} 


| School: 

| Blessed shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thon be in 
| the field. Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of 
thy ground, and the fruit of hy cattle, the increase of thy kine, 
and the flocks of thy sheep. Blessed shall be thy basket and thy 
store. Blessed shalt thou be when thou comest in, and blessed 
shalt thou be when thou goest out (Deut. 28: 3-6). 

Singing : 

Hark ! the lilies whisper. 


Leader : 


The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shall 
blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing the 
glory of Lebanon shail be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel 
and Sharon; they shall see the glory of the Lord, | the excel- 
lency of our God (Isa. 35: 1,2), 


First class: 


For the Lord shall comfort Zion: he will comfort all her waste 
places; and he will make her wilderness like Eden, and her 
desert like the garden of the Lord: joy and gladness shall be 
ee thanksgiving, and the voice of melody (Isa. 


Second class: 


And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and satisfy thy 
soul in drought, and sake fat thy bones; and thon shalt be like 
a water garden, and like a spring of water, whose waters fail not 
(Isa. 58: 11). 


Third class : 


For as the earth bringeth forth her bud, and as the garden 
causeth the things that are sown in it to spring forth; so the 
Lord God will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth 
before all the nations (Isa. 61 : 11). 


Fourth class : 


Therefore they shall come and sing in the height of Zion, and 
shall flow together to the goodness ot the Lord, for wheat and for 
wine, and for oil, and for the young of the flock and of the herd; 
and their soul shall be as a watered garden; and they shall not 
sorrow any more at all (Jer. 31 : 12). 


Singing : 


Praise the Giver of all. 


Leader; What emblematic promises are made to God’s 
children? 


First class: 


Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish 
in the courts of our God (Psa. 92: 13). 


Second class : 


Then I will give you rain in due season, and the land shall 
ield her increase, and the trees of the field shall yield their 
ruit. And eed threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and the 

vintage shall reach unto the sowing time; and ye shall eat your 
bread to the full, and dwell in your land safely (Lev. 26: 4, 5.) 


Third class : 


I will open rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst of 
the valleys: I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water. The glory ot Lebanon shall come 
unto thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together, 
beautify the place of my sanctuary ; and I will make the place of 
my feet glorious (Isa, 60: 13). 


School : 


Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the precious things of 
heaven, for the dew, and for the deep that coucheth beneath. 
And for the precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and for the 
precious things put forth by the moon. And for the chief things 
of the ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the last- 
ing hills. And for the precious things of the conth and fulness 
thereof, and for the good will of him that dwelt in the bush 
(Deut. 33: 13-16). 


Leader : What is our future home ? 


First class; A garden city. 

He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches ; To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree 
of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of God (Rev. 2: 7). 
Second class : 


Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city (Rev. 22: 14). 

Third class : 


In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month; and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations (Rev. 22: 2). 


Fourth class : 

To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, 
and will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it (Rev. 
2:17). 

Leader : 

It is a good thing to givé thanks unto the Lord, and to sing 
praises unto his name, O Mést High. 
School : 

To shew forth their loving kindness in the morning, and thy 
faithfulness every night (Psa. 92: 1, 2). 

Leader : 


Know ye that the Lord he is God; it is he that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves; we are his people, and the sheep of his 
pasture (Psa. 100: 3). 


School : 


Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness; fear before him 
all the earth (1 Chron. 29: 30). 


Leader : 


The God of Israel is he that giveth strength and power unto 
his people, Blessed be God (Psa. 68 : 35). 


Singing : 
Benediction, 


The garden of the heart, 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 
Alabama, state, at Selma._.-... 





July 16, 17 
South Carolina, state, at Greenyille.............-August 21, 22 
Georgia, state, at La Grange. _......-.....--.-------- Aug. 23-25 
Canada, Provincial, at Peterboro’, Ontario........-..- Oct. 9, 10 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury..............-.---- Oct. 9, 10 
Kansas, state, at Topeke...... 222. conc ccce seen cons nen OUt, 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton...............-....----Nov. 12-14 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIKS. 





Congress at Round Lake, N. Y.......-.......--.--- July 16-26 
Encampment at Loveland, Ohio_.......--.......-..- July 18-31 
Congress at Denville, N. J July 24-31 
Meetings at Chautauqua Lake, N, Y.......-..-...- August 3-23 
Parliament at Thousand Island Park, N. Y......-.. August 13-22 


Assembly of the North-west at Clear Lake, lowa_..August 14-26 





NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 845 a. m., in Y. M. 0. A, Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 r. m., in 
the Y. M. 0, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 ry. m., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at Sr. m, Led by the Rev, R. R. 
Meredith. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 


Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7.20 rp. m., in the 
Hanson Place M. E. Church. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4 Pr. M., 
in the Y. M, C. A. Rooms, 

Chicago; Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 4. m., in 
Farwell Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 rp. u., in Bible Work Room, Y,. M. ©. A, 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E, Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., inthe Y. M.C, A. Hall. 

Cincinnati, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
8.45 p. m.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 r.™., inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Oolumbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M.C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 Pp. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. C.-A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, N. 8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 p.m., in the Class-room Y: M. 0. A. Hall. 

Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 
8 p. u., in Gerrish Hall, Conducted by the Rev. J. M. Manning. 

Harrisburg, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. OC. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr, C. P. Jacobs. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 vp. uw, in the Y. M. CO. A. Rooms, 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
Pp, u., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 38 Fifth Avenue. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 


the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various 
ministers. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4r.m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, inthe Y. M. 0. A. Parlor, from 4to5 o'clock p; m. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake, Normal Class every Fri- 
day evening, in the Y. M.C.A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James 
Hughes. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 Pp. u., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—The Georgia State Sunday-school convention will 
meet at La Grange on Friday, August 23. The regular 
sessions will continue dnring Friday and Saturday. 

—The State Sunday-school Convention of South Caro- 
lina will meet at Greenville, on the Air Line Railway, on 
August 21 and 22. The committee cordially invites 
friends from other states to visit the convention. A 
bazaar will be prepared for the exhibition of Sunday- 
school literature. Mr. Charles Petty, of Limestone 
Springs, is chairman of the executive committee. 

—The dates of the several Round Lake meetings for 
the present year are as follows: July 16-25, Sunday- 





school Assembly, conducted by Dr. Vincent. July 30 to 
August 5, Union Evangelistic Meeting, conducted by the 
Rev. E. P. Hsmmond, the Rev. A. B. Earle, and Chaplain 
McCabe. August 6 to August 13, camp-meeting of the 
National Christian Temperance Union, conducted by Mr. 
Francis Murphy. 

—The National Baptist Meetings of 1878, at Point 
Chautauqua, N. Y., will continue from July 23 to August 1. 
Among the subjects to be considered will be “ The work 
demanded of Baptist state conventions” (the discussion 
on this subject will be led by the Rev. Henry F. Lane); 
“The music of the sanctuary” (led by Professor W. F. 
Sherwin); “The educational work of the denomination ;” 
“The praying church ;” and “ The working church.” The 
grounds and tabernacle will be dedicated on July 25. 
Among those who will take part in the meetings will be 
the Rev. Drs. W. A. Nelson, John Peddie, J. L. Burrows, 
P, 8. Henson, H. 8. Wayland, M. B. Anderson, J, N. 
Murdock, 8. 8, Cutting, J. H. Castle, 8. W. Duncan, and 
J. D, Falton. It is hoped that Dr. Vincent may be pres- 
ent. The general conductor of the meetings will be Pro- 
fessor W. F. Sherwin. Mr. George C. Stebbins will assist 
Professor Sherwin in conducting the music. Mr. R, T, Tun- 
stall, of the Fredonia Cornet Band, is engaged as cornetist. 
The choir of the Cedar Street Baptist Church, Buf- 
falo, under the direction of Mr. J. 8. Moore, will also assist, 
All members of choirs are invited to atten d, and report at 
once to the general conductor, in order that an efficient 
choir may be organized to be ready for service by Friday, 
July 26. The various railroads leading to Point Chautau- 
qua offer special rates. Information of any kind will be 
given by the Rev. J. H. Miller, secretary of the Point 
Chautauqua Association, Mayville, Chautauqua County, 
New York. 


—The first State Sunday-school Convention in Alabama 
will be held in the First Presbyterian Church, Selma, on 
July 16 and-17. The objects of the Convention are thus 
stated: ‘To unite all the evangelical Christians through- 
out the state in earnest efforts to promote the cause of 
Christ through the Sunday-school; to bring together 
Sunday-school workers for the purpose of considering the 
best methods for thoroughly organizing the state in com- 
bined effort, through county organizations ; to disseminate 
Sunday-school ideas, to compare plans, to discuss princi- 
ples, and to illustrate methods in Sunday-school teaching 
and to encourage the systematic and thorough preparation 
of Sunday-school teachers for the high stations which they 
occupy. Workers are also reminded that “ denominational 
integrity will not be impaired by the most active co-opera- 
tion in this labor.” Among the topics to be con- 
sidered will be “The work and true aim of the Sun- 
day-school;” “ The relations of the Sunday-school to the 
church ;” “The teachers’-meeting;” and “ How to pre- 
pare a lesson.” A specimen lesson exercise will be led by 
Mr. W. L. Baker. Plans for state and county work will 
be presented and considered. This convention was called 
by the Alabama delegation to the Atlanta Convention, 
who felt the need of prompt action in the matter. The 
Rey. Dr. A. 8S, Andrews, of the Methodist Church in 
Montgomery; the Rev. J. O’B. Lowry, of the Baptist 
Church in Mobile; and Mr, James H. Franklin, superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Sunday-school in Selma,— 
were appointed a committee to make such arrangements 
as might be found necessary. At the suggestion of this 
committee, a meeting cf the Sunday-school workers of 
Selma was held, and the action of the Alabama delegation 
was endorsed, and the convention invited to meet in 
Selma. Arrangements have been made for round-trip 
tickets on the different roads. Nolimit has been placed 
upon the number of delegates, and each Sunday-school is 
requested to send one or more of its best workers. Enter- 
tainment will be provided forall in attendance, Both 
male and female teachers are entitled to the privileges of 
the convention. All who expect to attend are requested 
to notify Mr. H. H. Stewart, of Selma, that homes may be 
assigned them. Delegates will report, on the morning of 
the 16th, at the Sunday-school room of the Presbyterian 
Church, for enrollment. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The workers of Seneca County, Ohio, assisted by the 
district secretary, the Rev. A. H. Studebaker of Bucyrus, 
reorganized the county at a convention held in the Pres- 
byterian Church in Tiffin, on June 24 and 25; and the work 
is to be vigorously prosecuted in all the townships. The 
officers elected were Mr. J. H. Cole, president; Mr. ©. D. 
Sprague, secretary ; and Mr, Ezra Nicolai, treasurer —all 
of Tiffin, 

—The convention of the Clayton County Sunday- 
school Association, held at Volga City, Iowa, June 12 and 
13, closed with a temperance mass meeting, at which sev- 





eral men who had hitherto refused to sign the pledge, gave 
their names and themselves to the cause of temperance. 
The convention was followed by a marked revival interest. 
The evangelists, Mesers, Graves and Hungerford, com- 
menced a ten days’ gospel meeting, to which many came 
from « considerable distance. The interest continues, 
largely among the Sunday-school children. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—The number in Sunday-echools and Bible clagses under 
the auspices of workers of the American Home Mis- 
sionsry Society, for the year 1877-78, was 91,762, —an 
increase of 5,462 over 1866-77, when the largest previ- 
ous report was made. 


—The Suaday-school of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Albany, New York, has issued a neat pamphiet containing 
an historical sketch of the school, the Constitution of the 
Sunday-school Association (consisting of the session of 
the church, and the officers and teachers of the school), 
and forms for the reception of teachers and the installation 
of officers, The average attendance of the school at pres- 
ent is 266. 

—The Sunday-school of the Broadway Church, Norwich, 
Conn., issued for the second quarterly review, on June 30, 
a handsome programme, containing tables of information 
concerning the kingdoms-of Israel and Judah; and an 
order of services, The latter included general Bible ques- 
tions, and chronological, geographical, historical, and 
practical questions on the lessons of both the first and 
second quarters, 


—A Sunday-school union for normal and mission work 
was organized in Hartford, Conn., at a meeting of super- 
intendents and Sunday-school delegates at the Asyiom 
Street Methodist Church on June 28. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, Mr. A. L. 
Burke; firat vice-president, Mr. J. W. Lamb; second 
vice-president, Mr. O. R. Burt; secretary, Mr. W. I. 
Fletcher ; treasurer, Mr. D, H. Wells. 


—At the last quarterly review in the Sunday-school of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Hartford, Conn., 
two general divisions of the subjects for the quarter were 
made,—hearers and doers. Of doers were Josiah, Jere- 
miah, Rechabites, the three Hebrews, Daniel, and Cyrus. 
The “not-Goers” were Zedekiah, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Belshazzar. This school has tor its superintendent Mr. 
A. L, Burke, president of the newly organized Hartford 
Sunday-school Union. Mr. Burke, with others, makes 
free use of the papyrograph in his work. 

—The recent review in the Sunday-school of the 
Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church, New “York, 
included the following: “ Concluding History of Judah in 
Palestine,” conducted by Dr, H. E, Crampton; “Assyria, 
Babylon, Media, and Persia as related to the Israelites,” 
conducted by Mr. Frank A, Ferris, superintendent of the 
school ; “ The Israelites in Exile,” conducted by Mr. H. E 
Rowland, associate superintendent ; ‘‘ What Israel learned 
by Discipline,” conducted by Mr. F. H. Wisewell; and a 
primary lesson outline conducted by Miss Mary M. Bryan. 

—The Sunday-school of the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church, West Philadelphia, in its jast annual report to 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, states that there are in 
its Sunday-school 710 members, as follows: Officers, 11; 
teachers, 55; scholars in Bible class, 75; scholara in main 
school, 396; scholars in infant echool, 173. The echool 
raised for home missions, during the year extending from 
April 1, 1877, to April 1, 1878, $188.92; for foreign mis- 
sions, $308.27; for the Publication Society, $89.14, 
and for the American Sunday School Union, $131.07. 
There was raised for the support of the school, $334.45; 
for the Christmas anniversary, $197. In all, the church 
and Sunday-school raised, for congregational purposes, 
$6,598,04; ior benevolent purposes, $7,687.49: total, 
$14,285 53. During the ten years’ pastorate of the Rev. 
S. W. Dana—the tenth anniversary of whose settlement 
was observed on June 30—the school has increased from 
250 to 710. In those ten years the main school has 
raised $4,448, and the infant school $511. Of these 
amounts $2,385 have been for foreign missions, $728 for 
home missions, and $440 for the American Sunday School 
Union, The echool supports two missionaries in Syria. 
At present the Sunday-school is growing rapidly, the 
increase in the year being ninety-three, The average 
attendance is high. The enlarged building, which was 
thought to be adequate for many years to come, is 
already occupied almost to its full capacity. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Henry Plant 1s giving Bible readings throughout 
the state of Minnesota. 


—The Rev. Dr. D. 8. Gregory, professor in Wooster 
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University, Ohio, has been elected president of Lake 
Forest Oollege, Iliinois. Dr. Gregory is well known as 
the author of “ Why Four Gospels.” 


—The Rev. Joseph Hillman, of Troy, N. Y., will send 
free to any applicant a programme of the Round Lake 
meetings of 1878, together with a copy of The Round 
Lake Journal, giving definite and fall information con- 
cerning all the meetings of the year, which begin on 
July 16, and end on August 13, 


—Mr,. K. A. Burnell and his brother closed one hundred 
days of work in India on April 8. Thirty-two towns and 
cities were visited, several of them twice. The speakers 
averaged little less than three meetings per day. In 
some places three, four, and five meetings were held with 
native Christians and Hindus, the speaking being done 
through an interpreter. They traveled five thousand 
five hundred miles by rail, and over five hundred by other 
conveyances. Every connection was made but one. A num- 
ber of hearers have professed conversion, and numerous 
catechists, teachers, and pastors, have expressed gratitude 
for what they have learned in the Bible readings, the evan- 
gelistic services, and the gospel meetings. Daily union 
prayer-meetings at Madras, Allahabad, and Calcutta give 
promise of permanent good, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
Niji 

Visions: A Study of Fulse Sight (Pseudopia). By Edward 
H. Clarke, MD. With an introduction and memorial 
sketch by Oliver Wendell Holmes, MD. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood, & Co——The late Dr. Edward Hammond 
Clarke, of Boston, was a modest and faithful student of 
medical science, some of the more delicate questions in which 
he investigated with great care. He was a man of firm con- 
victions, but of gentle expression thereof. The present vol- 
ume was written to beguile the hours of a painful illness, 
Though having special interest to the physiologist, it may 
profitably be read by non-specialists. The collection of facts 
considered is large. It is to be regretted that, at the very out- 
set, Dr. Clarke groups together, in however courteous 
phrase, the visions of Abraham, St. Paul, Swedenborg, Joan 
of Arc, “Indian medicine-men, oriental hakems, conval- 
sionista of St. Médard, inmates of asylums for the insane, 
invalids elevated by the ecstasies of hysteria, persons sunk 
in articulo mortis, opium and hashish eaters, and alcohol 
drinkers.” It should be noted that Dr. Clarke came to the 
conclusion that “ probably all the visions of the dying are 
automatic.” He explicitly added, however, the following 
significant sentence: “ But yet, who, believing in God and 
personal immortality, as the writer rejoices in doing, will 
dare to say absolutely all?” The book, as a whole, contains 
little that can be called irreverent or meddlesome, Dr. 
Clarke was less dogmatic than most scientists; he had, as 
Dr. Holmes eays, ‘ science enough, but not so much in the 
shape of minute, unprofitable acquisition as to make him 
near-sighted.” At first, indeed, he thought of studying for 
the ministry, and would have made, in the opinion of his 
biographer, ‘‘a very learned and acute theologian.” For 
senseless materialism he always had a hearty contempt. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 315. Price, $1.50.) 





Drift from Two Shores. By Bret Harte. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Osgood, & Co——-Mr. Bret Harte'’s later books, on the 
whole, do not well bear comparison with his earlier vol- 
umes. The humor sometimes seems to become coarse; the 
freshness and daintiness of the sketches written ten years 
ago is too often lacking now; and a somewhat bitter spirit 
is noticeable here and there. But these blemishes are far 
less apparent in his most recent work, now before us, than 
in The Story of a Mine, published last winter. The present 
volume is composed of fourteen sketches, each of which may 
be read at a sitting. All are marked by some characteristic 
of the author's style, which is that of a master in his field. 
Without Bret Harte’s name, the American literature of the 
past fifteen years would be greatly weakened. In humor 
and in pathos he isa master; he is only tempted to be 
weak and common when he endeavors to be satirical. From 
the quiet air of his German consulate is sure to come some 
new and pleasant thing in our literature; and even in this 
group of articles, written during anxious and scarcely happy 
years, are signs of a new enkindling of the fire of genius 
that has so brightly burned beforein Bret Harte’s books. 
In the present book, the sketches called The Office-Seeker 
and Five o'clock in the Morning deserve high praise. The 
former is especially happy in its description of the parlor in 
the country home of its hero, and of the contrast between 
the regular life of a rural villager and his feverish and 
unnatural existence in Washington. (Sq 16mo, cloth, pp. 
266. Price, $1.25.) 


Greek 


Vignettes. By James A. Harrison. Boston: 


Houghton, Osgood, & Co——Professor Harrison is a young 


we believe, a chair in Washington and Lee University. 
Poets and their Haunts, in which he gave some very agree- 
French. 


in ornate and enthusiastic English without degenerating 
into feebleness or mock-heroics. The present book is devoted 


of 1877. Itis popular rather than scholarly, and has to do 
with the externals of the country, not its archeology nor ita 
place in the world of modern politics. The literary style is 
familiar, and the author's gentle egotism is so companionable | 
that it does not need the apology made in the preface. 
American literature is quite rich in good books on Greece; 
and this pleasant record of a vacation journey deserves to 
be placed on the shelf beside President Felton’s lectures, 
President Thomas Chase's Hellas, and the Hon. Charles K. 
Tuckerman’s Greeks of To-day. (Sq. 16mo, cloth, pp. vii, 
258. Price, $1.25.) 


The Present Problem. By Sarah K. Bolton. New York: | 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons——The present problem, the considera. | 
tion of which the author undertakes in these pages, with | 
suggestions concerning their remedy by the agencies of 
Christian reform, is that of the removal of intemperance and | 
immorality. The ,book is in the form of a story, told with | 
a straightforward honesty which bears ont the statement in | 
the preface that much of the tale is true in detail. The 
literary ornaments of thestory are few, and its plot is stern | 
and simple, and strongly carried on to the conclusion. In 
spite of the partial restorations which repentance and 
amendment are able to bring, the record is asad one, in 
which death and bitter suffering play a prominent part. 
The moral is forcibly put, and within the compass of less 
than two hundred pages is presented an effective temper- 
ance plea. (12mo, cloth, pp. 167.) 


Instructions in Thorough Base. By A. N. Johnson. Bos: 
ton: Oliver Ditson & Co.——tThe sub-title of this volume 
is: “ An instruction-book for playing church or glee music, 
and all other kinds printed in four or more parts, on the 
organ or piano.” The instruction given is of an elementary 
description, as is proper in a work designed for general use, 
with or without an instructor. Mr. Johnson chiefly desires 
to reach those players who are unable, in written, 
memorized, or improvised music, to make use of chords, but 
who are compelled to play the air alone. Chapters on dis- 
persed harmony, fuil harmony, transposition, and expression, 
with examples, are appended. (Oblong 8vo, pp. 128. 
Price, $1 00.) 


Memoirs of Jean Francois Marmontel. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood, & Co—This latest iseue in the Autobiography 
Series, edited by Mr. W. D. Howells, is larger than its pre- 
decessors, and is comprised in two volumes instead of one. 
As usual, the editor prefixes a graceful essay on the char- 
acter of the man andthe book introduced. Marmontel’s 
Memoirs have been highly esteemed, both for their literary 
merit and for the picture of French society presented in | 
them. For the latter, probably, they will be longest prized. | 
The picture is not an ideal one; it is rather an historical 
painting, of value to the student as well as to the lover of 
literature. (Sq. 16mo, pp. 272, 243. Price, $2.50.) 


English Grammar Exercises. By the Rev. Richard Morris, 
M.A., and H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.——The services of Dr. Morris in furnishing aids 
to the study of English grammar, especially as viewed in 
the light of recent historical investigations, have been great. 
The present volume is of a popular nature, and belongs to 
the series of Literature Primers now in course of publication, 
under the editorship of Dr. J. R Green. It forms a counter- 
part, in the shape of an elementary parsing book, to Dr. 
Morris's excellent Primer of English Grammar, published 
in the same series. (Sq. 16mo, cloth, pp. 107. Price, 
45 cents.) 


Silas Gower'’s Daughters. By Annette Lucille Noble. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Mrs, 
Noble's story is designed for the older classes of girls. Its 
moral is the futility of the hope of gaining happiness, or 
giving joy to ones family, by the selfish accumulation of 
wealth. In the end all are brought within the influences 
of the church,—the father by the plain speech of his house- 
keeper. At first the family is a disagreeable one, and the 
change comes when it is too late to undo some of the hateful 
unhappiness of previous years. (16mo, cloth, pp. 320.) 





Kindling- Wood Jimmy. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union——-The name of the author of this story is 
not given; but the writer evidently has a practised pen. 
The plot and incidents are somewhat conventional; but the 
interest is well maintained throughout. A healtby book 





Virginia scholar and author, who was formerly connected | 
with Randolph Macon College, in that state, but now holds, | tion, and quietly teaching lessons of unobtrusive integrity 


A | and of trust in Providence, may properly be commended to 
few years ago he published a volume entitled A Group of | 


able gossip and witticism concerning several poets, mainly | 


That volume was written in a florid but elegant 
atyle, and Professor Harrison proved himself able to write | 


} 


to thoughts and experiences in Greece during the summer 


from advance sheets : 





like this, with sufficient livelinees to keep the reader's atten- 


boys froia ten to fifteen years of age. (16mo, cloth, pp. 252.) 


“Eternal Hope” Reviewed. By J. J. McElhinney, DD. 
Philadelphia : James A. Moore. A lecture read in Prayer 
Hall, Theological Seminary of Virginia, and also published 
at the request of the senior class of the Saminary. As the 
title indicates, it is a review of Canon Farrar’s recent work 
on the subject of future punishment. It is candid, scholarly, 
sound, and satisfactory. Its tone is courteous, manly, and 
God-fearing. (8vo, paper, pp. 37.) 





Among the artists who will be repreeented in the mid- 
summer holiday number (August) of Scribner’s Monthly 
are Wyatt Eaton, Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, Mrs. Fanny 
Eliot Gifford, Thomas Moran, R. Swain Gifford, H. Farrer, 
Winslow Homer, Frederick Dielman, Walter Shirlaw, 
W. H. Low, Louis ©. Tiffany, Jervis McEntee, J. E. Kelly, 
A. R. Wand, and C. A. Vanderhoof. 


Mr. Eben. Shute, of Boston, issues a new series of twelve 
pictures on the lessons for the present quarter. Each picture 
is nine by eleven inches in size, is finely drawn by some 
competent artist, and is printed by the chemical engraving 
process, by Mandel & Werlitz, of Boston. The set as a 
whole, or any separate picture, furnishes a useful help to 
study. The price of the set is fifty cants. 


Mr. Arthur Gilman, in The Boston Book Bulletin, truly 
says that English religion has always had a marked effect 
upon English literature; and that the contrary has been 
true in France: “ Careful readers of English literature are 
always impressed by the fact that it is the production of 
men of great earnestness. There is a marked difference 
between it and that which is recorded in the books of the 
Gallic people just over the channel, and it is hardly possible 


| that a French writer should appreciate in its entirety the 


record of the English mind The reason is plain The lit- 
erature of the French and English are outgrowths of the 
lives of the two nations, and exhibit the same opposite traita 
that a study of their history leads us confidently to expect.» 


Mr. John Bartlett, the author of that well-known and 
standard hand-book, Familiar Quotations, thinks that he has 
traced the origin of the familiar line, “ Though lost to sight, 
to memory dear.” He quotes asong of twenty-six lines, begin- 
ning with the well-known words. The words and musicars by 
Mr. George Linley, who was born in 1798, and died in 1865. 
It is not known when the song was written, but it was set to 


Imusic and published by Cramer, Bea‘e, & Co.,in London, 
,in 1848. The question of the authorship of the lines has 


been the cause of countless letters of inquiry in the “ Notes 
and Queries” column of literary and other journals. The 
Springfield Republican thinks that the line was in popular 
quotation before 1848. But Mr Bartlett does not say that 
they were not written long before that date; and his 
anthority must be accepted as final until disproved, as it is 
not likely to be. 


Wide Awake for August will contain an illustrated arti- 
cle on Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in its ‘‘ Poets’ Homes” 
series. The following account of her winter study is taken 
“Not long after the publication of 
Gates Ajar, Miss Phelps found it necessary to make some 
changes in her mode of life which would give her hopes of 
firmer health and more quiet in which to pursue her literary 
work. The summers she spent at the seaside,—Hast Glouces- 
ter, after a few trials of other places, being her chosen 
resort; and*her winter study was removed from her father's 
house to the next-door neighbor’s, where she spends the work- 
ing hours of the day, ‘having learned,’ she says, ‘like the 
ministers who study in their churches, or the carpenters who 
go to their benches, the value of a workshop out of the 
house.’ This house is one of the oldest on Andover Hill, 
and its history would ba a perfect epitome of the peculiar 
life of a secluded New England literary town. It has been 
occupied by turns by professors, trustees, agents, commons, 
stewards, farmers, yet has retained a character of its own 
through all the changes. It is a long, low, extremely plain 
house, painted white, with plenty of little narrow windows 
filled with little green panes of glass. Miss Phelps’s study is the 
southeast corner chamber. It has two windows fronting to 
the east, and to the three brick Andover Theological Semi- 
naries. The broad gravel walk leading to the old chapel 
with its fineavenue of trees is directly before them, and the 
Library with its half mediwval walls is on one side, with the 
new chapel on the other. All the day the sun shines in as 
cheerfully as it can, struggling through those little windows 
and those little panes. There are subdued green curtains at 
these windows; and about the room are books, pictures, a 
few easy chairs, tables, and many of the nothings which 
make a study pleasant. Here Miss Phelps has written all 
her later books.” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A corree' statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week The regular edition ths week is 
27.300 copies. A large extra edition for 
special use is also printed. Advertisers 
are free to examine the subscription list at 
at any time, 





Our Little Messenger, for little children, 
has for every Sunday, beautiful pictures 
and stories, Golden Text and International 
Lesson Verse, and a simple Bible Lesson 
for the “ Wee Ones.” A copy free for one 
month to any Pastor, Superintendent, or 
Infant Class Teacher, Office, 78 Bible 
House, New York. 





Young persons wishing a thorough 
musical education at small expense, shouid 
address J. A. Cooper, Edinboro’, Pa. 








SPECIAL NOTICBS. 


Sones oF BrvL AH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schools. Price, 35 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

A FINE story for young children—Nan's Thanks- 
giving—by Mrs. C. L. Harris; price, 35 cents. post- 
paid ; and Angel's Christmas, by the author of“ Little 
Dot” and other charming tales for Rag ee readers; 
price, 30 cents, post-psid. Issued by the American 
Tract Society. Ask booksellers for them, or send to 
the Depository, 1512 2c heatnut Street, a Fabs delphia, 


Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Seay.” 








Imperial Granum, John Carle & Son, N. Y. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co +, 743 Broadway, N. =. 


” Rob’ t Carter « Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadw ray, N.Y. 


SAMPLES 8. S. PAPERS free. B. Griffith, Phila. 


" WORCESTER'S | DICTIONARY 1s THE BEST. 


PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 
USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. 





U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Wassau St., up stairs, N -Y. 


SEND FOR CATALOGU 
___sCmsnell, Petter 7 Galpin, N New y York 


G ARRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa., S. S. Supplies. 
New Catalogue ree. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL— Art Journal — 
Neience Monthly. The Best Advertising Mediums. 


HE Miller and Millwright. The best milling paper. 
Sample copy: tree. Simpson & Ganit, Cincinnati, O. 








+= 4 ARPERS CATALOGUE F FREE on application, 
enclosing 9 cents tor postage. 


A “cations. ° OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
44 cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


‘  eatearaes TEACHERS BIBLE. 
Thos. Nelaoe & Sons. 42 Bieecker St.. N.Y 





My Pict ure "Lesson ; four y 
100 copies, one year, $13.00. 


es for every Sunday 
ible House. Nz Y. 


The Check System ‘Library Register. 


To economize time and labor, and save books, 
use this system. Gasrigues Bros., Phila. Pa. 





THE 8 lendid * ¥ * Midwinter ” Number ot Soribner’s 
M ly, and the Christmas Holiday Number or 
St. Nicholas sent as specimens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Address. Scribner « & Co.. 743 Broadway, New York. 


SEND for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
\ Papers published by the American Sunday School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


BIBLE TAGS; pcetetnoranensty melt € 
F 00' r LA’ r HES S! bo. * aoom! Send 6c for 100 


Brown, Lowell, Maas. 








(YOLORA DO HOUSE, 

OCEAN BEACH, MONMOUTH O©O.,,N. J. 
NOW OPEN. 

Terms, $14 to $18 per week. 100 feet from surt 


House in perfect order. Take cars of Pennsyivania 
Railroad at West Philadelphia. 


ATLANTIC HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, N. J. 


Fifty yards from the surf. 
window. 





Ocean view from every 
Terms, $10 to $12 per week. 
_MkRs. SANDEMAN, — 


“HANDKE RCHIEFS. 


We will send to any address by mail, nie paid, 
2 Gent's F ne White Pocket Handkerchiefs, 25 cenis ; 
2seme for Lacies, 45cents; 3same for Misses or Chi!- 
dren, 25 cents; rl0 yourown » lection for $1.00. All 
perfect, uh wie, corded a» d hemmed. 


-L. LOCKARD & O©U., 
PATEN T procured for Inventions, 
Marks, Copyri ghts, etc 
tree. «ali or send for book of instructions. 
Jonn A. Wiedersheim & Co., No. 110 South Fourth 
Street, second floor. tront room, Phi:adelphia. 


k= P COOL —New Siiding Fan, 39c.; Black Linen 

eaf Fan, 7's inches, 10c., or Silk C af Fan, 20c.; 
Black Silk Fan, gilt stick, 50c.; Black Top Fan 20c.; 
Fancy Jap Fan, 5c., 10x15; Fine Party Fans, from $1 
to $10. By mail, 


Dubois City, Pa. 
Trade 


Advice 
Address 


a. ie, ea REL ish EE, Pittaboreh. Pa 


HACICUANIES BW 


E VIE 
oes toeKs REDUCE D TAN. 


for SUNDAY | Sch ath 
se SCV2D CARS ST-PRAALADAL 


RR\ LX. 
wee 
aD For pee 





Well suited for Public Exhibitions. ‘New edition or 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


Compre ve 
ommentary 


HIS new work embraces the Commentariesof Henry 
dommeeen. Fausset, and Brown, with entire Text ‘4 
Bible: with 50,000 Parallel Pas printed in fu 
Sealsabecy Tables, New Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
Indication Figures, Indexes, &c. (> This cOMBINATION in a 
single volume, gives this work a value not ssed Py; or 
claimed for, any separate Commentary. It is spaces © p 4 the 
highest authorities of all denominations as “THE BE for 


universal use and is thecheapest work ever offered. F inct-dlaws 
W d in every 
gents ANTEM revoir 


to introduce this great work. Very liberal terms =a exclusive 
> rritory given nd experience. Addre 
"D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


ABSBOTT’s LARGE TYPE — 
NEW TESTAMEN 


WITH NOTES, is a splendid work wh Fe Noth- 
ing like it. All wantit. Price $2.00. dress, H. 8S. 
HOODSPEED & CO., New York, or ( inainaath, oO. 


20M DIFFERENT StANDPOINTS. 


Large 16mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
A unique story, by the very popes authors, 
PANSY and FAYE HUNTINGTON 

Poblishers 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO 


TWO NEW VALUABLE AIDS! 


Sunday-school 
ROLL OF HONOR CERTIFICATE. 


9xll. Entirely new?design, in bright rich colors with 
gold, $1.80 per doz. 


Sunday-school 
MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


9xll, New and origina! designs, different ‘from the 
other, but equally attractive in style, in colors 
and gold, $1.50 per doz. 

The above two can be mailed free to any address 

for 30 cents. Sunday-school Books, Cards, Maps, 

Class, Superintendent,Pocket Rull Book, Infant Class 

Teachers’ Roll Book,S. 8. Money Envelope, Church 

and Family |Reading, etc., etc., on reasonable terms. 

U. D WARD, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street (up-stairs), New York. 











“pus the. August Wide Awake to take into the country ! 
Buy the August Wide Awake for the children’s vacation 
reading! Natural History Supplement of Bird Life. 
Forty-four Illustrations. Only Twenty cents ! 


WIDE AWAKE FOR AUGUST. 


Contents. 


I.—Vacation Days. II.—The Story ofa Dress. I{f.— 
Will o’-the-Wisp. LV.—The Child Toilers a Boston 
Streets. No. VIII. TheStreet Musicians. —Rain 
Song. VI.—Aunt Dollr’s School-Room Stortes. No. 
1V. Buff and Biue. VII.—The Story of The Liles. 
VIII.—The Double Sunflower. IX.— and Her 
Knigh’s. Chap. TI X.—Classics of Babyland. 
N-w Series. [V: Jack and Jill: X!.—That Which 
Happenes to Tommy. XII — Poe's Homes. No. XTX. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. XI[I!.—Summer Rain. Xi V. 
Efe ing, A Be Bas Chap. +I. XV.—Mrs. Hnubbeli’s 


Live Stock Crete ty | People. _s [1.— 
A Mis’ble Da xv iLI.—Litile Miss Muslin. No VIII. 
Miltiades Ta es His Cv usin pening. XIX. —Nippiny 
Fidget. X X.—Guesswork. Midsummer Sprites. 


XXIL.—Parlor Pasiimes. atte — Post- — Depart- 


ment. XXIV.—Music. Vacation Da xxv.— 

Natural History Supplement. 1.—The ellow birds. 
2.—The Yyeilow Birds’ Cousins. 3.—Some Trained 
Canaries. 4—The Swan. 5.—Daniel. 6—Some 


Spunky Birds. 


RR it of your Bookseller or Newsdealer, or send 


D LOTHROP & Co., Publishers, 
Boston, Mues, 








There is a reason for everything. 


son why 
TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Has such a salutary effect upon disorders attended 
with inflammatory or feverish symptoms, is, that it 
induces a gentle, almost imperceptibie perspiration, 
which reduces the heat of the blood, that its laxatixe 
influence furthur tends to cool. 


rs SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


The rea- 


Tents and Hammocks, 
Camp Cots and Stools, 
Flags of Silk or Bunting. 
GILBERT HUBBARD & CO., 


__ 208 SOUTH WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


A MICRUSCOPE 


Should be in every family; It is a never-failing source 
of instruction and amusement to young and old. 


desired. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue to 
R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticans. 
921 C hestnut Street, Phila. 


BY THE USE OF 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL FREEZER, 


3 to 6 quarts of the finest quality of Ice Cream, Frozen 
Custare, Fruit Ices, etc, evc., cau be frozen and har- 
dened ready torimmediate use, in 6 to '0 minutes’ time, 
and at a fotal cost of 6to8 cents for ire and sait, at 
| Phivadelpbia retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 20, 30, 40 
| quarts. 
sold whalgaaie and retail by the manufacturer, 
CHARLES G. BLATCHLEY, 
440 Market Street, Philadelphia 
Send address for pric e-list and ciscounts 

SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per copy. 
Mailed free. Address M. E,, Box #3, Einderhook, New 





Catalogue now ready, giving greatly;Reduced Prices. 


York, 


Easily managed and inexpensive, or more costly if 





Herald and Presbyter, 


THE 


Newest Music Books. 


tt ONWARD $=!! 


ONWARD Is the name of L. O. EMERSON’S book 
for Singing Classes for the season of 1878-79. A new 
and fresh collection of the best Secular and Sacred 
Music, with a full [nstructive Course, Teachers will 
please examine. 52 Glees, 56 Sacred Tunes, and 15 
Anthems are provided. Price, $7.50 per dozen. 


FESTIVAL CHORUS BOOK! 


Compiled.by J. P. COBB, and designed for praspent 
Conventions. Societies, Festivals, etc..etc. A selec- 
tion of a numberof the best Choruses, Sacred and 
Secular. 144 large pages. ($!2 per dozen). 


THE CHURCH OFFERING! 


By |. O EMERSON. As this fine book contains a 
Hundred Anthems, Motets etc., all of the best qual- 
ity, it isa fine book for any choir, ang will be exten- 
sively used as an Anthem Book ts first design 
however is for the use of EPISCOPAL CHOIRS. und | 
it has the greatest variety ever brought together of 
Anthems, Venites, Cantates, Jubilates. Glorias, and 
of ail other pieces us+d in the service. Should be uni- 
versally used. ($12 per dozen.) 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., sosr0n, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J.E. DITSON & CO, 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila 


CHEAP MIME 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 
Songs of England....... ied ono 
Songs of Germany .- 
Songs of Ireland ___-. 
Songs of Scotland .... 
Songs of Wales... .-- 














L 
Sacred Songs...-.........- ite r L 
gO FR yp ee ee - | ‘ 
Mendelssohn's Songs........-----. dhe 
Beethoven's Songs-.-.......-- sseaatadeenceeihuarieaiia | ik 
Rubinstein’s Songs. baitila chins’ a a 
Rubinstein’s Duets-.........-.-........ : was 
MUSICAL CABINET. - 
EE Ot CN onta ocncascenanans<enendna aeniiin r 
OAR: BONG aninne a. 25 os hai cdocbindn<-cccchdae | F 
at Oa a ne Sa + 
Handal'h Geered, Songs... 20.022. 58-- 0. ge cnsene | 
Bishop’s Songs. ....- ¢ ae | © 
Sullivan’s Songs......-----...-.- Wekewaphioes 4 : 
Molioy’s Songs....-.--- Se eee eee nee T 
Offenbach’s Songs...........--..-.----- anne | 5 
Baritone and Bass Songs..---..-........ E 
Santley’s New Songs..-....-.....--.----....- | A 


Claribel’s Sacred Songs-..-..........-----.-.. : ; “a 


And hundreds of others, all beautifully printed. 
Send ror full catalogue. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 


If CORTS YOU NOTHING 


for we send them on ten da: 
ae | pay pay freight both ways if returned. Up. 
Tent, solid walnut 23-5 sets of Reeds, 12 Btope. 


PRICE, $67.00. — 
Always on hand at the Steam 
abt ER. BOWLBY & 00., w athinrtan 8 














| Y MAIL for 25c., Shaw! Strap, or 6 White Ties, or 

2 Linen Collars, or Pocket Book. or Hak Brush, 
or Clothes Brush, or 12 yards Casb’s Ruffling, or 4 linen 
Handkerchiefs, or 1 par Black and White Cotton 
trimming, or Gents’ U ‘ndershirt, or 6 Sew ing Machine 
.| Needles, or Carlisle s “ Wonder of the Day” package. 

or nels Suspenders, or Rubber Fine and Dressing 
Com 





37 Fifth Ave, Pittsburgh, J.D, CARLISLE. 


THE LIGHTNING 





“Tt has been tried in our family and with complete 


— 


PLAITER 
§ achieving astonishing success, is selling 

. with wonderful rapidity, and giving 
entire satisfaction. 

The tedious and uneven work done by hand 
is made, by the aid of thi, mach ne, the work 
of a few minutes. A child can operate it with 
erfect ease. It makes Kilt, Knife, Box, 


Jouble Box-rose, etc, rapidly. A press board 
and full directions go with each machine. 


satisfaction. We recommend it to our lady readers.— 


Sent by mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75 
Fr. Ww. 


BROWN, 


179 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





ep STANDARD 


Hebe She 


CLASS BOOR, Boox. 


onth during the year. 





Beginning with each m 


The Best and Only Dated Class Book. : 





Its Reputation National. 


der one Month beforehand. Orders must 
ta not later than the 10th of this month, 
to get Class Books commencing the year with 
next month. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 
Order from your bookseller, or 
J. J. BENDER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Publisher. 












SEND 9 Cznrs ron SAMPLE. 
Ths Ju y edition ts nowfr+ ody MET 


WATERS’ 


S 2 wagranted for made, 
warran or 
ORG AN 7 NS « $125 ;7 octave. $1 
Stops, ey sie ery ou 
stops, $S2 ; 129 3 ope, Cash, rfect order, hoe 
sed a yeas, Bikeic at half price. Sand for Iifustrateds 








“atalogues. lok ACE WATERS & N 
‘and Dealere, 40 Mast idth Stree Nee Bk. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 


Ae price list EDUCATIONAL 

CARDS SENT FREE to any address. 
8 SONS. Publishers of Rovelties 3 ne 

on - to 147 Franklin St,. Boston. 





4 MIXED CARDS, with name, ic. nt’s 
outfit, 10c. L. JONES & 0O.. Nassaa, 3. 
BQ ™ Mixed ced Cards, with name, 10c. Best Offer 
F. W. GARDINER, Ly nn, Mass, 





50 Best Mixed Cards, with name, in case. 13c., or 25 
DU no? alike, 0c, Outfit 10 c. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Or. 
P A( Mixed Cards,with neme, in case, 13c. 25, no2alike, 
OU ioc. Outfit, 0c. Atwater Bros., Forestville, Ct. 








D5 ELEGANT “CARDS. no two alike, with name. 
ve We.. portpald. GEO. 1. REED & CO.. Nassau. N ¥ 


4( Flowered, Diamond, | Watered - Damask Cards, 
not 2alike, only 10ec. Name neatly printed on alk. 
Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn. 


‘THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BEST Li known for 
churches, Stores, Show Windows, Cation’ Banks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New 
and elegant designs. 

Send size of room, Get circular and estimate. 

A libers) discount to churches and the trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 451 Pearl Street, New York 


‘ 

“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME, 
<i tns_v Onebait willcatch 

é ——~ Twenty Fish. 

No. 1, for ordinary fishing, small game, &c. 35¢. 

No. 2, forlarge fish, mink, musk-rats, &c. 75c. 
Sentby mail. J. GRIDE & CO., 

Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 

of useful Ities and mention this paper. 








Send for Catalog 


QHOO FLY, OR MUSQUITO.-—For 60c. you can 
get 1 piece, 8 yards, Musquito Net. By mail from 


_J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMEN?. 


TEAMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANOE) 
——— ee 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « - - $3.16 each. 
“ 16 to 29 o “es. 190 “ 
80 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 
(Which includes’15 cents for postage.) 
nas beck discontinaed. ‘The price "to all single 
~ now $2.15, the lowest price at 


is 
it can be afforded. 
Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 


s rt at yearly rates. 

Additions hs be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorised to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. Thenew subscribers 
os) pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

dabscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not oy | the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but alzo the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state, 

Any m writing to renew either a single or club 
su m, in connection with which his name has 
not be: been known tothe publishers, will please 
give the name of the lea the paper or 


have heretofore sen’ 
Subscribers wishing to introduce Tas Timms to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
to any addrees, 








SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .5¢. 


This is des to supply superintendents 
with helps, in mess & ee special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. Tt ia 

lished monthly, and will be sent, op receipt of 
he to subscribers who are 


of Tux 
or Lo pnt mee tigolna in the latter 
Class assistant superintendents, and ofdepart- 
ments m separate see ), and who, when 
are . 
In sending your renewal to The Superininetenty 
you have 


Scoot Tres, as given on th 
address label on Tas Tr«us. “ 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, - «© 8 60 
Ren than 100 copies at same — 


THE SOROLARY QUARTERLY. 
a5 a Scan} times 
Less than 100 copies at same rates. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive 

of these publications, can make — for 

same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John D. Wattles, as follows: 

he Sunday Schoo! Times, one year, . 9 shillings. 

tendent’s Paper, one year, 8 shillings. 

e lars’ Quarterly, one year, . Is. 6d. 
en Te include postage, which is prepaid at 


wetters con Subscriptions cr Advertise- 
ments should be addvossed to. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 


10 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 00., of Philadelphia. 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723.46. 


he Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All o: 

its surplus premiums are returned to the members 

year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 

le rates. All forfeitable for their 

ies issued at life rates. 

mis wanted. 4p ly to H. S. STEPHENS, 

ce-President, Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


1825, 1877. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00, . . Assets, §1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 

WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary, 


FARINA COLOGNE. 














Wicker covered, half-pints, : : 75 cts, 
(Usually sold for $1.50.) 
Wioker covered, pints, $1.25 


(Usual price, $2 50.) 

Hair Brushes, Nail Brushes, Combs, etc., at 
interestingly low prices. 

A thoroughly well made English Tooth Brush, 

19 cents. 
MoKELWAY, Apothecary, 
(Successor to O. 8. Hubbell,) 
No. 1410 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUR. 





est quality WASH BLUE, and,most liberal measure 
D, & WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
938 North Second Street, Philadelphia 





ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


Baltes MARES op dor’ onder SE 
oo oe 


“When the Grass Grows Over Me.” 
NEW Vicarmries ieremectuce NEW 
SONG. "When the gress grows over me? SONG 


An attractive melody, ee express! 
the feeling of the poste. t is already very Copulas, 
Price, 35 cents, post-paid. 

JOHN CHURCH & OO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW TEMPERANCE CANTATA, 


“House of Rechab.” 


By A. C. GUTTERSON. 


DEDICATION. 


“To the temperance organizations which are atriv- 
ing to reform the dissipated.” 











Tn two acta, and not ond the reach of amateur 
talent. The scene is iaid in Jerusalem. The inci- 
dents are derived from the Bible, and present the 
most werful and etriking argument in favor of 
total inence, The music is replete with sprightly 
effects and haunting melodies. 

Full directions accompany the work. 

Bingle,copies, $1.00, Circular, with full particulars, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Cincinnati, O., 
And 905 Broadway, N. Y. 
A NEW 58. 8. SONG BOOK. 
“GOOD WILL.” 


ByT. MARTIN TOWNE and J. M, STILLMAN, 
THREE FEATURES. 


QUALITY What it is as to quality of con- 
* tents, we prefer to be told by 
itself, simply soliciting an inspection of its pages, 
The book is well bound in flexible 
* style and will lie open on the in- 
strument or table as freely as a Bagster Bible; this 
is certainly a consideration, 
PRIC In size and shape Good Will is similar 
* to the Moody and Sankey Gospel 
Hymns, but we offer the book at the following low 
rates: per doz., $3.00; per 100, $25.00. A specimen 
copy for examination, sent post free for 30 cents. 
MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


F. H. REVELL, PUBLISHER. 


148 & 150 Madison St, Chicago. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years successful 
ex ence, is fully prepared to recommend Princi- 
, Professors, rers, Tutors,and Governesses 

‘or schools and families, teachers to positions, and 


good schools to parents. 
Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
; AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
Full Collegiate, Special, and Academic Courses. 
Superior instruction In music. Location un 
for beauty, healthtulness, and refinement; bulidings 
elegant; a home where parents may with confidence 
inirust their daughters. Term begins Sept. 11, 1878. 
EV. E. 8S. FRISBEE, ident. 











Eeearown ACADEMY, 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania 


Fits thoroughly for College. Course of study and 
methods of instruction similar to those of best Eastern 
schools. Rates much less. Please address for circu- 


lars, etc.. 
W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Principal. 





HEGARAY INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1529 SPRUCE 
J STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Boarding and 
Day School tor Young Ladies and Children. will re- 
open on MONDAY, September 23. Board and a 
complete course in Latin, English and French, 
erannum. French isthe language of the family. 
sholars. $100. Pr wk ent, $75. Pri. 
mary,$50. MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 





OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIxS, 
4085 Chest: 


nut Street, Philadelphia. 

Best otvonte for a whoroagh egpontion. Refers by 
n Trumbull, Editor of The 

hool Times, wat bev, 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine Sureet, 





Philadelphia. For circulars, ad 
" MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Anburn- 
dale, Mass. Boston jot go with delightful sub- 
urban home. 8 care of health, manners, and 
morals of growing girls. Unusual advantages in 

Music, Elocution, etc. Send for catalogue. 
Uv. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








New York to Bos _ A address 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., F.. Greenwich, R. I, 





A DAY to Agents canvassing for the 
ide Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free, Ad- 
. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





PROF. A_J.SCHEM’S HISTORY of the 
WAR IN THE iT 
Is the TP Rook oe Live Da Has x octavo 
pages, D ce, $3.00. dress 
D. 8. GOODSPEED, New York OPincinnat 0. 


William Cullen Bryant's 


Latest and greatest work will be completed in August. 
Teachers and students, of good descriptive faculty, can 
profitably use vaention time in taking orders for it, 

ddress Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park Place, 
New York. 











5000 AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the 

“ Tilustrated Lord’s Prayer,” TEN OTHER 

WORKS OF ART, Books and Useful Novelties. 
NOT A SINGLE HUMBUG. 

Agents are mak from $2 to $15 per day. Ministers, 

Book and Picture Agents, and Hi Pat of employment, 

send for circular an ms and vinced, 

Add: cv. 8. T. BUCK 


RE 
Milton, Northumberland Co., Pa. 


a@ BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 28 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
CO,, Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ill, Newark, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 
ICTORIAL 


STORY o* me WORLD 


Embracing full and authentic accounts of every 
nation of ancient and modern times, and including a 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the wth of the nations of modern Eu- 
rope, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal system, 
the reformation, the discovery and settlement of the 
New World, etc.. etc. 

It contains 67% fine historical engravings and 
126 args double colum 

te 
sigh 











n pegs, oe is the most 
comple’ istory of the World ever published. It 
selis at t. Send for specimen page ond extra 
terms to Agents, and see why it sells than any 


other book. reas 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 
Are justly celebrated for their style 
‘ and workmanship, T 
HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjus' 
pede. basa world-wide reputation. Priec. $1. 

, heir Nursing Corset (5 the delightof 
kok every mother,  ?rice, $1.75. Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(1290 bones), is warranted not jto break 
down everthe hips. Price, $1.25, 

Por sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mall oa receipt of price. 


SM Warner Bros, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 




















BEATTY 
a | 
| PIANOS ner, bate on ienvrion A GING 


War on the monopolist 


eatty’s latest Newspaper full reply (sent free} 
re buying piano or organ, ‘Read “my latest circula: 


be ct ir. 
WAR estat F’ Gent Riating he ORGANS 


9 5 Cardiual, Navy-Blae, and Seal-Brown Cards, 
with name in gold, 0c, Hull & Co., Hudson, N.Y 





pega ACADEMY FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


Year commences September 10, For circulars and 
admission apply to Miss Annie EK. Johnson, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 


Gobomn HILL SEMINARY for You 
eo Conn, circul ad 
Principal, 





Ladies, 
ars, the 
Miss EiILy NELSON, 





Petey (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for [llustrated Circular tor 1878-79. 


music lessons for $15.00 at the New land 
Conservatory Music Hall, Boston. emi- 
since 1867. 





nse ic ’ 
nent professors, 18,000 students 
For lars address 

E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


Tee 








WORTH REPEATING. 


MY FIRST HOME AND MY LAST. 


Oat of my first home, warm and bright, 

I passed to the cold world’s lowering night: 
From love more real than light or life, 

To doubts and jealousy, fears and strife; 
Ill hath it ended that well began— 

Into the shadow, out of the sun. 





Ont of my last home, dark and cold, 

I shall pass to the city whose streets are gold ; 
From the silence that falls upon sin and pain, 
To the deathless joy of the angel's strain ; 
Well shall be ended that ill begun— 

Out of the shadow, into the sun, 





THE DOOR OF SALVATION. 


(The Ear! of Kintore, in an address in London.} 


There are those who are aroused toa 
sense of their sin, and are anxious for sal- 
vation, but yet who want to take salvation 
upon their own terms, and to patch up and 
make perfect what God has declared com- 
plete. From first to last God alone must 
be recognized in the work of salvation; all 
our own puny efforts are as nothing at all, 
in so far as our title toa saved state and 
heaven is concerned. There are many 
anxious about their souls, who are indulg- 
ing a laudable anxiety to be saved. But 
what will be the end of your seeking to 
attain this simply in your own strength? 
What is the result in most casea? For 
the moment such seekers go to church or 
chapel—they listen to the word of God with 
increased interest, they assimilate the prin- 
ciples of this or that preacher with fresh 
vigor, but the upshot of it all is deadness, 
emptiness, and decline. These are they 
who are seeking to enter the sheepfold, not 
by the door, but to climb up some other 


way. 

What would you think of ‘me were I to 
attempt to enter this beautiful hall by 
climbing upon the roof and dashing in one 
of those window-panes, when the door stood 
ready and open before me? Would not 
you call me foolish—mad? Would not you 
cry, “There is the door! see it!” And 
yet I ask, Is not that the caze with many 
anxious souls here? There is the open 
door of salvation; but no, they want to 
work for salvation. But it is not required 
for us to work éo the cross, but it is 
required to work from it. Not until we 
are within the sheepfold is it our privilege 
to “ go in and out and find pasture” Not 
till then can we be of any service to others. 





A forty-eight colamn paper in quarto form will 
be published at Fairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday School Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year and daily (Sunda: cnegiels through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact 

raphie reports of all the proceedings of the 

ssembly, including all the scientific and literary 
lectures and sermons, and also reports of class 
instructions, drills, etc., etc. 


REV. T,. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. A. Vincent, D.D., will edit a depart- 
ment of Normal Class work, an? Rev. L. H. 
Bugbee, D.D., President of Allegheny College, 
has been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the International Sunday-school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for this paper. 

Twenty thousand copies of the aay were 
issued as an advance sheet on A 8 which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assembly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price (postage paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1.60. 

When 5 or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1.40. 

Single copies, 6 cents each. 

For advertising, subscriptions, or single 


copies, address 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





“GROWN JEWEL SOAP 


, hard, hite LA INDRY 
Mark, Ade with, Grea yashi: 
Properties, and ted 












weight pounds of 16 ounces. 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chas. McKeone, Son & Co. 


" PHILADELPHIA. 

—Maize Flour Teilet Soap’ !— 
—Maize Flour Toilet Seap !— 
—Maize Flour Toilet Seap !— 


A new soap compound thatsoothes. softens, and 
whitens the skin. has very superior washing pro- 
pertios, and suited for bath, nursery, an neral 
ogy MALY _—— ne manufac- 
w 
turers. Chas. McKeone, Sen ate. Philad’a. 














Sacramental Sabbaths. 


Chantangua Assembly Herald, 


Not that I wish to decry a decent life, a 
life of morality; but that is only for time: 
| what is its use in eternity? 
| There area great many people who are 
| happy in a kind of spiritual Berwick-upon- 
|Tweed. The peculiarity of this town lies 
| in the fact that it is on the borders—neither 
in England nor in Scotland. I[ pity the 
| nationality of its inhabitants, and I pity 
| the nationality of those who are content to 
| live in this spiritual borderland. They 
give neither to God, nor to the devil, nor 
| to themselves; their allegiance sometimes 
| going with the Lord’s children, sometimes 
| walking with the devil’s kindred; and 
when Sunday comes around, just because 
it’s “the thing,” trotting into church or 
chapel to render an outward display, 
because it’s respectable to appear religious. 
From the bottom of my heart I pity them. 

Something convinces us at the outset 
that Jesus is the door. Have you ever 
thought of the force of that little word 
“I”? “JZ am the door.” Take God’s 
word and apply it to yourself. Can you 
say, “I am the door”? Far from it. 
There is nothing so contemptible as an 

tistical man. The constant reiteration 
of the pronoun “ J” makes his conversa- 

‘ tion disjointed and disagreeable. Is there 
such aman who would dare say he is the 
door? If there were, and he was allowed to 
roclaim it, though we did not contradict 
him, it would not be long before he contra- 
dicted himself. Apply that text to any one 
but Jesus, and you will find the same 
result. 

Jesus, then, is the door. What is our 
relation tohim? By nature we are outside 
the Door, ruined! lost! condemned! wan- 
derers in the wilderness. By grace we 
pass through the door—are then no more 
condemned—no longer slaves, no longer 
expecting the punishment, but are ran- 
somed, free, as those who have passed from 
death unto life by reason of the atonement 
of Jesus—the gift of God for our sakes. 
God has no quarrel with sinners, God is 
the essence of the sinner’s friend, and 
Jesus is the exhibition of that essence. 
God loves us, but he hates sin, and there- 
fore he allowed Jesus to be deserted upon 
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the croes which caused him to put forth 
that bitter cry, “My God, my God. why 
hast thou forsaken me?” in order that he 
might know what it was to be forsaken 
by God and occupy the sinner’s position, 
who has separated himeelf from God, that 
he might take us by the hand and lead us 
to where his Father and our Father is 
seated in glory everlasting. Jesus is the 
door, and, y, he is a door of hope. We 
don’t preach a closed door; we don’t come 
to you and say there is no chance for you; 
but we do say this, that only by faith, and 
by the operation of the Sp irit—and you 
may ask for and obtain that Spirit if you 
take Christ at his word—there is nothing 
to prevent you from being saved before you 
Jeave this hall, It is me “T will be the 
door,” but “I am;” therefore, sinner, we 
proclaim to you a door of hope open for 
you, ready to receive you,—a loving Jesus, 
with outstretched arms of everlasting love. 
He is a door of security. It is said that 
every man’s house is his castle. A man 
within doors is safe, and I hope we shall 
never cease to respect a man at home, and 
whether he be poor or rich, let the same 
privilege be accorded him. Jesus is ihe 
door of security. Within his arms you are 
safe, and once within them you can wel- 
come others to the same resting-place; but 
not until you are inside the door can you 
beckon poor souls to the door of right, to 
the door of hope, to the door of everlasting 
joy. “I am the door, by me if any man 
enter in he shall be saved.” 





CHRIST THE FRIEND. 


(From the Methodist Recorder. ] 


To make one’s self a stoic is neither wise 
nor good, There are dark hours and sea- 
sons of adversity in every true and earnest 
life. A good life needs them, and, there- 
fore, however they may grind us, they 
come in wisdom. When they come, we 
will need help—the contact of some etrong 
and loving nature, Then we learn to appre- 
ciate the sincere friend. We never know 
the full meaning of a friend until then. 
Indeed, adversity is an apt teacher if we 
are Christians it gets us nearer to Jesus, 
and excites in us desires after him. The 
meaning of Christ’s mission only becomes 
ciear and full when all the currents run 
wildly and blindly against us. There is, 
sometimes, an utterly dumb adversity with 
which we cannot reason—a great darkness 
that blots out every star and broods over the 
horizon like doom. If the ear is open, then, 
it will hear the grand but melting voice of 
the Son of God ringing over storm and bil- 
low into thrilling cadences of help and love. 
For his voice, like music, — trembles 
into its sweetest melodies by night. 

Only Christ is equal to these dark hours, 
The help he gives us is inward help. It is 
the help of a tender and suffering presence. 
It is the help of a heart that beats against 
and throbs its inspirations into our own. 
It is the help of a love that forgets itself in 
brooding over those in trouble. No won- 
der John says: “Greater is he that is in 
you, than he that is in the world.” No 
wonder Paul says: “I can do all things 
through Christ which Per gue me,’ 
O Brother, Master, Christ, pple us 
with thy dear strong hands ten erly, when 
the winds and the waves break on us cruelly, 
and when the spaces between us and human 
help are so wide and waste that the foot of 
even one’s mother cannot cross them |! 


RUSTIC WORK. 


ust: 
Houses, Window Gardens, 
_—— Stan 








IN GENERAL 


Rastic Mite. Co., 


29 FULTON 8T., 
New York City, 


Please state what paper 
you saw this in. 


LUMBER. 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH PINE, Michi and Canada. 
WHITE PINE AND HARD WOODS, Building 
R. Lumber forexport. Car 








cut — and Vessels furnished. lso 
dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainscoting, Mould- 
ings, ete., for trimming churches and fine dwell- 


Please send for estimates. 
EK P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET, New York 
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NORW = LINE 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 

NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
Oity o1 Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 

Mondays, Wedxfesdays, and Fridays. 
Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphes 

Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 

FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 
Foot of Canal and Watt Streets, at 5.00 P M 


Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1.40 A.M.,, arriving in Boston at 6 A.M., in ample time 
for all Eastern Trains. 

orcester and Portland Express leaves at 4.00 A.M. 
connecting at Putnam for Boston, and at Worcester 
fot Fypeth. Littleton, Bethlehem and 


House, Port! and, Lewiston, KY Augusta, and Ban- 
gor, aa ving in Portland at 1.20’ P. , and Bangor 
6.50 P.M., without transfer. 


Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5 A. M., for all stations on New London, Northern, 
Central Vermont, Norwich e Worcester, and 
New York and New England Railroads, 

FREIGHT. The new - ep freight and 

— Lawrence will run 
in connection with eae City of Boston, and 
steamer City of Norwich, in connection with 
steamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sundays 
excepted, 


4S@ Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 





For further information inquire ot 
W. H, TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y 








The Teacher’s Commentary. 


Abbott on renal 


To accompany the Internationa! Lessons. 


The great Methodist Sunday-school Journal (Rev. 
Dr. Vincent, Editor) says of Abbott’s Commentary: 
“For typographic finish, pictorial embellishment, 
and illustrations, conden on, richness, and tresh- 
ness, we know nothing to equal it. 


Price, $1.50, post-paid. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 





True Gennemy in the ery: & Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send One Dolor for the Pocket Edition of 


[Webster's Dictionary. | 





18,000 Contains "18,000 Words, Pay os 8 peabelling, 
Tables es of Mon easures ; 
Abbreviatio a yor 
etc., from the Bus, Latin, and Modern Lan- 


by Seale ay Men Tucks, Foe Cy gt Sine 


IVISON, B BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS WEneTER’s SCHOOL Dr CTION ARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 





TO NEW YORK 
BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


The favorite route to the sea-shore. the mountains 
and summer resorts of New England. 

Trains for NEW YORK, TRENTON, and THE 
+ leave a te hh nnsyivanis ia Depot Third and 
5.45 » M.. and 12 midnight. 4.30 P. M. yr hn 
tion for Trenton. 

For BOSTON, by Rail, 7.45, 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, P. M.; by Sound Lines, at 1.30 

PARLOR CARS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. trains. | 

For Newark, 7.45 and _ 11.30 A.M., ge P. = 
Yardley, Ho} ell, Pennington, d Delaw 
and Bound Brook road, at at 6.45, 9.80, and 11,30 ‘M: 
4.15 and 5.45 P. M.: and 12 midnight. 
FOR LONG BRANCH Cones 

PARK. ae a BEACH, b ry 3 
At 7.45* and 9.30* A, M., 2. are ea 
Se oe * through ~~ A change of cars). 
« trains ere me York 6.30, 8, 9.30, 11.30 
A. M., Lo 4 5.30 or M. t. 


FICES. 
434 Chestnut Street, 732 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chest- 
nut Street, and Berks Street aaa 
collected and checked to destination by 
Mann’s preas, 101 South Fifth St. 


ELLIS CLARKE, General Agent. 


ar 











CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BECKETE Bert FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pu Cop rund Tin 
for C bashes, ools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. FoLiy 
WE RANT ED. mb. Catalogue 


sent Free. VANDUZEN & 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, New a= 


special attention given to Ct chun OH BELLS. 
MENEELY’S BELLS. 


TROY CHUROH BELLS known 
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From Advertisers. 


a per F. Hit, manufacturer of the mee | 
ook Case, Hazleton, Pa.—Allow me to commen 

ste Sunday School Times as a very valuable 

oavestinins medium. The returns my advertise- 

ment of the Fold! Book brought me, far 
exceeded any paper ever tried. I caunot under. 

stand this, bat I know it is so. 


From the Star Porlor Organ Factory af Alleger, Bowt- 
, by, & Co., WRachington. N. J.) 

Tt is simple justice to you to say that our standi 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hund 
fold,and when we have used | space on special 
occasions we have always ex enced immediate 
and profitable returns, 


(From Croft, Wilbur & Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.) 
After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 


truthfully wy. that no paper nes brought us so 
returns as T’ he yay: ool Times. An 





ver- 
tisement Ad. columns brought us cash 
orders,from the thane ef all ke'tanton te oe 
n. 
Ue ss "A and mahntion of Storepelaarie Nea ory Sie 
1b, Baer) 


It is a pleasure to me’to Inform you that my ad. 

henpem onn Ln — —— School Times has been the 
any I have ever done without 

A, «hua seen the ‘Toiars satiated 

| my first advertisement, sapere letters — 

| me I had found a medium of th 





pe tion. Be 


Tam glad to notice that A a <a 
tisementa which are - — 
| that cannot possibly be P believe 
the value of your medium s nnd the navand f of your 
| patrons is largely due to this fact. 
[Prom ne a Waters & Sons, Dealers Pianos, 
Organs, de. Bast 14th Strest, New Fork.— Pet: 
ruary 16, iar?) } 


William Syckel Evntes ond 
| yeu we —y Ap Publisher, 


pow Loa wi 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shal! avail myself in the future of that 


paper as a medium su or to any 
range of my experience. 
[Prom 7. Cotewortr , Prowrvtor of Pinee 
ney’s Agency eee and Tenchers, Onion 
or 


I have been so gratified with =e 
advertisement in The Sundsy School Times that 
ee fact to yon I think I 

ly say I have received more answers from 

ment in this paper than from any other 
= employed. 
(Prem M. W. —, &Co., 140 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
ll—January 16, 1877.} 


' 
} 
| More than three hundred letters were 
| 


| mana 
ti 


from our one advertisement in The Susday Sek School 


uit 


[Prom A. J. Weidener, 

nial cnneen, 7 the "Promklim nilin Hotes 
July 31, 

I believe The Sunday Schovi Times w be one of 
the best mediums for scentious many branches of 


tha Canter 
hia. 





| business. I do say I have heard 
| from my aes oe oftener 
from any other tn which ve advertised 

| this season. 

' 

| Eyam 28, 9. Mieartoony Pubticher 

t= sur 

| demtary er] 

| & ts very these times to find 


pent oe: yA gen ten a AT ayy Fnmenrow tad go 
° m vested. have 


been disappointed with the resulta of 
been agreeably a your columns. _ 
Prom the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
| r 29, 1877 .] 
We have received a , ara number of ap —_ 
, for the Papyrograph who refer to you, incl! 
' to-day from d 
We consider the best medium we have tried 


so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
, advertisement has brought us. 


(From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co.,17 Dey St. 
New York. 
It is but just to your valuable pe that we 
_ acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium, 
Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
| fully the results, we can honestly state that our 
advertisement in The op School Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
consisted largely of orders for goods in which it 
was stated that the advertisemen' was seen in The 
Senday School Times. These urders were from ail 
parts of the country. 


| ADVERTISING RATES. 


| Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch for a for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
line (as above), 30 cents. Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 60 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent. on $ insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 caeen 
tions. Satmrane OF for Advertisements must be on hand ny 
the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








WHAT A MISTAKE YOU WILL MAKE 
i eb L aaaeae your Sunday-school room with any- 


The Taylor Patent Chait 


ya yf yooase Janning to furnish or refurnish, send for 


"THE i NATIO. OL “SCHOOL FURNITUEBE 00., 
111 and 1138 William Street, New York. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-Inkin 
COLUMBIAN kas 
nking, from $25 to $56 
—- 5 of a $260 Fron, 
from $8 60. Stamp for catal 
Curtis & Mitchell, 15 Fede: 
Boston, Mass. Establish 















THE LATEST AND THE BEST 


“New Home” 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE. 


AGENTS SAY: CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“The New Home is the “The New Home is just 
| Castest machine lo sell ever 


ta 80 very low.” 
LOCAL AGENCIES WANTED. 


| D. 8. EWING, 
1127 Chestnut St., Ph 





HE DE GARMO INSTITUTE, 
PRIS REECE. N.Y. For both sexes, prepares 


Business address 
the Principal, AMES Sf DE GARMO. 
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INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
/ Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages, 
Painting, beh mane A ng, and Music. 
Rev. Davin H. Moors, D.D., President. 


TEACHERS WANTED ‘2 Scptmper, ve. 


Teachers of Classics, Mathematics, Sciences. Moderp 
. Music, Art, and English supplied with 
tions. Bend stam r application form 
y BAGENCY, Un in Square, New York 


first-class 
PINCKN 





WESTERN FEMALE SEM INARY. 
OX FORD, OH10.—M1,. Holyoke Pian 

The twenty- fourth year will commence September 
4, 1878 Board, Tuilon, vee and Lights, $170 per 
annum, Send for ¢ ‘atale gue 

MISS HELEN Pr: "ABODY, Princ al. 

Bayar ' Taylor says: “TIT take great pleasure in 
recommending to parents the Academy of Mr. S. ( 
Shortiidge.” 

Hon. Fernando Wood, a patron of the Academy, 
says: “ I cheerfully consent to the use of my name as 
rarerenee. 

Per Quarter of 10 weeks, $780 for 40 weeks, 

S7U fur 562 weeks; fall charge for nicely furnis ney 
rome, boarding. washing, g4s8, ete., etc., tuition, use 
of schon! books, and ali necessary school expenses at 
SHURTLIDGE'S, Media, (Pern.,) Academy for Young 
Men and Boys. No exts a charges. Ten teachers, ali 
College Graduates: one Harvard, four Yale. Speciai 
attention to both advarced aud backward pupils 
Both individual and class instruction, Recommended 
by Governor Routt, Judge Van Hoesen. 
Hiauvelt, U S. Naval Academy; 
Rev. Des. Hill and Peabody, 
Address SWITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE. (Harvarc 
A.M.), Media, Penu, Media is 12 miles from Philadel 
phia, has 7 churches and a Temperance Charter, 


Professor 
Richard J. Htaton, 
Harvard; etc., etc 


Now Ready! LNTERNATIONALS.S. 


ALL MAP, ¢: 


Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP OF JEKUSALEM. 


40x60. Tllustrates the International 8. 8. Lessons 
Carefully prepared from the best authorities and 
latest surveys. Large type, easily read at a distance 
table of distances, length of rivers, height of moun 
tains, ete. All places mentioned in the New Testa 
ment shown; where exact location is doubtful, s 
designated; System of concentric circles by whicl 
any place can be readily found, Admitted to be the 
largest, cheapest, and best 8S, S. —_ published for the 
money. Sent prepaid on recejpt of price. 
No, 2. On cream paper, countries colored 
No, 3. Oa fine white muslin, countries colored _. 
White paper, mounted on rollers, countries col’ a 
Same as above with patent spring rollers 


Dow't fati to order the International 8 8.Watll Map, (C. 


M. A. COUDY, Publisher, 
ted ‘Thomas Street, St. Louis, Mo 


MODEL OF PALESTINE. 


Shows age y: Valleys, Plains, Seas, Rivers and Towns, 
as vividlyks would a visit to the land itself, Its elevations and 
depressions form a representation of the Lands of the Bible, 
forcibly and beautifully iustrating Bible History. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged as the needed help for the ao etu- 
dent or Sunday school worker, giving new life te his read- 
ings. Being mounted on a close folding table for cless use, or for 
hanging on the wall, itis convenient, cheap and durable, ‘Rend 
for Cireular and ordgr one. Price, with key, giving Scripture 
references fully, $10. We also manufacture models of the 
U. 8. for schools, end Ws | ‘ of Scheol and yohery oh 
Purnipors, Agente antes e. e ye reel ty. Terms lib- 
nd oniars or catulog XCELSIOR SCHOOL 
FurmiTuRe MANUFACTURING c0.. CINCINWATI, 0. 


MAJOR GENERAL EDWARD BRA 
Send 25 cents for three numbers of the 
) ‘ Y ‘rf 
AMERICAN PULPIiT, 
Containing Dr. Wadsworth's celebrated sermon eon 
‘FOOLS; ' a verbatim report of Dr. John Hall’s great 
Lectures “SCIENCE AND RELIGION,” for whicl 
he was offerea, but dec.ined, $200 compensation for : 
singie delivery ; with a splendid portrait of Dr. Hal) 
copied from a steel engraving and a full-page illustra- 
tion of his church on Fifth Avenue, New York. Also 
something of special int rest just now to Lecture 
Committees, concerning, the haughty, imperious, anc 
undaunted British Chieftain and his march from the 
sea, through the wilderness, to an fleldof slaughte: 
in Western Pegi Addre 
EDWIN Bb. RAFFENSPERGER, Editor, 
lis Girard Street. . Philadelphia. 


ORGA 
GREATEST | BARGAII gan Funes 
ermine to “t HEYA nosition ae as “the é i 
is @ nee USS eu Pi y + Suet 2. he 

« wi Rin. i\St RG Nea 
ERS’, SHONTN- 


Nis o ON hal 
‘ RS Re NN here ack of ev ry f 
hee rinw 





on of ‘TORY Pity 
Vantage of this ¢ 


thel 
CH, ‘ifully oe wnceg oe egy . ne 
u round ennnat be 
dermoid pr fy 
eat, ig ietatarwe at once HORACE 
A NS, 40 5 unt L athe StNew York. 


hast rune my b FRA heage 


J. & R LAMB, 69 CARMINE ST, N.Y 
‘CHURCH FURNITURE, 


COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ET: 
Exclusively for Church Purpcses 
Silk $8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 eact 


TEXTS and MOTTOES for Decoration in Great Vanety 





iil. Catalogue of Furniture, ioc 


Decorations and Banners, 10¢ 








Scholars Quarterly. \' 


During this month, when the New Testament lessons begin, and a change 
in lesson helps can be so easily made, many superintendents and teachers would 
undoubtedly introduce The Scholars’ Quarterly into their schools or classes, if 


they knew of tts worth to scholars. 


For this reason a statement concerning 


The Quarterly is here given, together with opinions as to tts merits from those 


who have used it, 
WHAT IT §S.—The Scholars’ 


of the lessons of each three months, 
covers, 34 pages. 
study. 


uarterly, issued four times a year, is a collection 
ound in small quarto form, with strong paper 
Brief explanatory notes are furnished to aid the scholars in their 
With the Scripture text of each lesson marginal references are given, and the 


ote mmc of proper names is indicated. Each number contains one or more 


1andsome colored maps, prepared expressly for the lessons of the quarter ; 
Bible Dictionary, with the needed explanation of terms and description of 
a quarterly review-chart and outline for the thirteenth 
a responsive review exercise; and an order of service for use during the quarter. 


places, and customs; 


a compact 
ersons, 
unday ; 


WHO USES IT.—The Quarterly is now widely used by schools of all denomi- 


nations throughout the United States and British Provinces. 


The growing popularity 


of this lesson “help, as evidenced by its steadily gaining circulation (now over 135,000 
copies), and by the warm words of commendation it receives from every side, justifies 
the belief that many schools which are now using a few copies of it on trial, will have 


all their teachers and scholars supplied with it for 1879. 


e fullness of its material, 


the convenience of its arrangement, the simplicity and directness of its questions, and 
the distinctness of its clear type on a large page, give to The Scholars’ Quarterly a 
decided superiority over the ordinary lesson leaf or question book, 


WHAT IT COSTS —Many superintendents who at first thought The Quarterly 
too expensive for them have found no difficulty in raising the money to supply their 


schools for three or six months at a time. 


hundred copies a year. 


Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. 


Its price is 25 cents a year, or $25 for a 
Sub- 


scriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under Io copies, three 
months, seven cents each. To supply your class would cost :—For jive se olars, one 


year, $1.25; 
63 cents. 
Send seven cents for a specimen copy. 


three months, 35 cenis: for ten scholars, one year, 
If ordered by the year, they will be sent each quarter in ample time for use. 


2.50; three months, 





FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS IN DIFFERENT 
SECTIONS. 


The following commendations were unsolicited, and are but a small part of those 


received. 


MAINE.—*“ Those of my class who have tried the 
Guanterte: find ita great help; therefore I send for 
more. E. D. 

NEW HAMP> HIRE.—‘‘I never examined one until 
oe It is ot a such a help as I have long wished 
for.” 


VER sae, —We are highly plenees with them. 
Are using them in three classes with good suc- 
cess.” A B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—" You would be 
how much the Quarterly adds to the 
Bible study in our school.” J. 

RHODE ISLAND. ~y A - the best scholars’ help we 
have ever had.” 

CONNECTICUT.- a a it exceedingly, and,what 
is better yet, my boys like it. I knew it would be 

1, but it is better than I really thought it would 
bet wv * every scholar in the country could have 
it.” . o, 

a vole —We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. have, as yet, 
not seen anything in the Sunday-school work that 
equals it.” A.C. 

NEW JERSEY.—‘‘I might better have made up 
a club for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the outset. 
Ihave had to order again and again. It is the best 
thing out for scholars or teachers,’ 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“The Scholars’ Quarterly is just 
what we want. I think it is the most complete help 
we have ever had.” M.D. G. 

DELAWARE.—“ The school seemed ‘pleased with 

ur plan of lessons. I want to try and run our 
fist of Quarterlies still higher, if I can. ne J.P. L. 

MARYLAND.—“ I am by this mail in receipt of 

our Scholars’ Quarterly, and am delighted with 
it It is just the thing for our work. I pray that 
it may spread all over our Southern couutry, 
itis now being sent through all the Nor 
West.” W. M. 


lad to see 
nterest in 


like 
and 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—* The Quarterly has 
met with universal favor among our teachers, and 
they unanimously decided to adopt it for the use of 
the — school for the first six — of 1878.” 
A. 

VIRGINIA,—"“ I think it is one , of the best books 
thatI have ever seen for the Sunday-school. I 
—— that every teacher and scholar in the country 

on 

WEST VIRGINIA.—“ It gives us more help for less 
ay | than anything I have seen published.” 

. 8. B. 

NORTH CAROLINA—“ I have just received the 
second quarter, and am so delighted with it that I 
want it for the whole year, commencing with 
January.” J. W 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—“I have found it the best 
help I have yet seen the preparation of the 
lessons.” G, H. W. 

GEORGIA.—“ I think the 
book for the ss Se 
ever seen.’ 


uarterly the best text- 
scholar that I have 











! quarters. We would highly 


FLORIDA.—“ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterlies, and ome gt the lessons for next 
year with much interest.” W. P. 


ALABAMA.—“ Your Scholars’ Quarterly is a 
success. I have seen nothing to — itasa ep 
or My ers are greatly pleased wi 
it.”” 

MISSISSIPP!.—“ I have been using a copy of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly recently, and have to express 
only the highest appreciation of its merits.” J. . 


LOUISIANA.—“ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterly.” E.C. 

TEXAS.—“ Our school has decided to use the 
Scholars’ Gverasly S grains 1878. We are well 
pleased with it.” J. 

TENNESSEE.—“ saa’ mail me twenty copies of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly for the pon uarter. I 
think my school will like them,” J. 


KENTUCKY.—“The Quarterly wins with both 
teachers and Bible-class scholars.” H. R.C. 

MISSOURI.—“I have tried your Scholars’ Quar- 
terly for nearly six months, and it gives me such 
good satisfaction that I herewith rend yous an order 
to supply all my larger scholars with it.” ° 


OHIO.—" I shall hope to introduce them into our 
school at the close of the present quarter. 
regard them as the most complete scholars’ help 
yet published.” D.A.5. 

INDIANA.—“ We find it the best help we can get, 
and like it because it helps us to search the Scrip- 
tures.” M. H. G. 

ILLINOIS.—‘ It seems to me that it is just what is 
needed in all our schools to induce the scholars to 
study their lessons at home, and also to make the 
study of great interest.” D.C. J. 

MICHIGAN .—“ We consider =! a dug y° ‘eal 
provement upon the lesson leaf.” 


Lg aye — ‘TI have seen Bai 5 Nene to it 
among the * lesser lights’ upon the Sunday-school 
lessons.” G. B. 

1OWA. —‘ I consider it invaluable, and believe it 
should be placed in the hands of every scholar in 
the land.” H. D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—“ They have given very 
faction during the Past a and, F°ta ce 
will do much good.” 

NEBRASKA.—“ It is } hee ond deserves to have 
its sovereignty recogni ” PG 

KANSAS.—* The Quarterly takes well.” W.H. 8. 

CALIFORNIA— “The TIMEs, unsurpassed ;— 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rev. T. H. R. 

OREGON.—* Next year I hope to get ourschool to 


take a la number of copies. We like it very 
much.” WM. 


CANADA.—“We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly in our Sunday-school fer the last two 
y recommend the work 


to all.” J. MB, 


If during Fuly you order any of the Quarterlies to use on trial, and are dissatisfied 


with them, your money will be returned, 


, 


will receive immediate attention. 


-) 


The number for July, August, and September is ready for delivery. Your order 
Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





For the Distribution, at| 

uniformly low prices, of |} 

Reliable Dry Goods,} 

Ready Made Suits for 

Ladies, Gentlemen, Seal 

Children; Hats, Boots |fl Eres 

and Shoes, and Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods of every kind. | | 


her sent all over the U. S. by mail, | 





and samples sent when requested, 
GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 


—— 




















sunday Seal Libraries, 


No. 1. For children and youth, 30 vols. ecm 00. 
No. 2. For older scholars, 15 vols. 16mo 
No. 3. or ” 15 vols. 16mo 
Also just issued 
No. oF For Primary and Infant Scholars, 36 vols. 


No. 5. For Intermediate Scholars, 15 vols. 16mo. 7.50 


Special care has been taken In the preparation of 
hese books, and we commend these libraries to those 
lesiring an interesting and profitable series at a very 
low price. Send for our complete catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


A Standard Commentary, 


PRICE REDUCED FROM $30 TO $15 NET PER SE7. 


THE COME NTARY ON 2 oun AND 
NEW TESTAMENTS 


By DRS. JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 
Six vo's. Royal 8vo: With maps. 





Descriptive Circulars sent on Application. 


The small remainder of this va'vab'e work is now 
»ffered at one-haif price, as above, until sold, 


J.B, LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 


716 and 717 Market Street, Pafiagsiphia. 


2 CHOICE PICTURES (size, 9x11 in. each.) 


ON THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS IN LUKE. 


THE TH'NG FOR_ TEACHERS 
OF CHILDREN. 


Furnished in large orsma!! quantities. 
EBEN SHUTE, 
2 B~ mfiald St., Boston. 


HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER: 
Where to Go: How to Go: How to Save Money. 


A neatly bound 32mo pamphiet, comprising a 
series of articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. A. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell, “H. H.,” “ Laicus,” 
Gail Hamilton, and others. 

Price, 25 Cents. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 
THE CHRISTIAN U*ION, 
27 Park Place, New Yerk. 


NOW READY. 


The Army of the Republic’ 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
An Oration at the Reunion of the Army of the 


Potomac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5th, comprising 
Christian Union Kxtra No. 12, 


Price, 10 Cents. 
THE CHRIAT'AN UPION, 
27 Pa k Place. N. Y. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK 
FOR EVERY BIBLE STUDENT. 


Bible Text Cyclopedia, 


A complete classification of Scripture Texts in the 
torm of an alphabetical list of subjects. 
By REV. JAMES INGLIS. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, $2.50.' 

“ More sensible and convenient, and every way more 
satisfactory, than any book of the kind we have ever 
known.”’+Philadeiphia S. 8. Times. 

* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
ie. postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

715 a 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


nly 50 cents 
for the 
set of twelve. 


JUST 














In ordering anything ciated in te 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


Sacramental Sabbaths. 








